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SIR, !* 
Thee the Nation hath 
thought the following 
Treatiſe worthy therr 
acceptance by taking off a 
large Impreſſion, 1 preſume 
0 preſent this (with what 
Additions zt hath ) to you. 
[t zs your Right, for in your 
time / compos' dit, ſo I ac- 
count all mine, Aud though I 


ſpent ſome of it in this, [ was 
A 2 well 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

well aſſured that to employ 
the ſpare-hours your bu/es 
allr'd me in; ſuchFxerciles, 


was nat daſagreeable. to. you, 
which dig encourage therein. 
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F the obſcurity of the Au- 
' thor” ſhall frighten any 
Man,  that-takes this Book 

up in his hands, -T' ſcarce 
look he ſhould read over - the 


Title: before he rejeR it'; but 


then he muſt be content to be 
told the; truth; that he dothnor 


do well-in it, becauſe he doth he 


knows not wha, and may db 
bimſelf a greater diſcourteſk Ic 


than he 1s aware. 


j F-think:chere are few Books 
of this kind extant, and'of note, 


but b have read them; and been 


the better for it, and: named 
biaos:: 7 .-&'2 ſome 


To the "8 


ſome- of them ſometimes in what 
follows., and will not detra& 
from them any further, than to 
ſay, I {ce no reaſon why for any 
of them, or all of them together, 
this may nat he acceptable, /bpt 
much regſoy why Ar thould ;,agd 
that's the chief thing I defire the 
Reader may underſtand. 

I am notio fondly conceitegof 
what I have here done, aFto 
think there may.not be fome that 
may know as much- as: is here ſaid 
of Planting without my telling 
them 3; bur they muſt then know 
more than is to be found-in Books 
already ; and I fancy too, fome 
(even,amongſt-them ). may meet 
_ with ſome things here of ule, 
that they may never have taken 
notice of, though: the Trad be 
calculated. chiefly, for. young 'be- 
glanery,.. and tuch i as; are /un- 
pertect. 12 | 


I ſhould 
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I ſhould not.mention the con- 
venience of the {malneſs of the 
Volume, being thereby the more 
cheap and profitable, and of rea- 
dier ufe ; but that it may be.no- 
ted, that ſome of the moſt ex- 
cellent Books of this kind are 
in, Folio, and therefore both dear 
and tedious: _ And I will affirme 
that there is more thoite Objerwa- 
tiers in Mr. Evelins Calendarinm 
Hortenſe, and Me. Gilberts TraS of 
Flowers, thettin ſeveral large Books 

"this Nature. , There are others 
indeednot much bigger than this, 
but.the one half,ot them, and 
fometimes more, rather an hin- 
drance. than a. furtherance to a 
man _,that would ſet himſelf to 


= 


work by them; for the Rules 
and. Directions he is then to go 
by, are almoſt loſt and ſmothe- 
red among | Moral, Myftical , and 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes, Quotati- 
| F hs 
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ons”, ard” ſometimes" Whimſies, 
Crachets, and Legendary Tates, 16 
that! he thar enquites into "them 
finds'himifelfin aWvo4!/before ever 
ht hithraiſed one Tree: And yet'it 
ſeems* | of thele bi, cotild 
nor for their heafts*forbear;*('fot 
lome qpinion: 6Ffineneſs and gay* 
ety if, them” ) bur out they "muſt 
ed and they "did: hot amil: 
if they! irirended their Bobks* 6h- 
ly for * the "dehight of readit 
but * certainly” unadviſedly',”” 
they | defi igned' them 'only Fo 
me: PE 

I have' cefgie "itihe of a1 
ſuch ſuper fluous” branches, ' and 
here ſhewed the plain Dunſtable 
way to | the propagating of all 
manner ot Fruit-trees, .without 
leading the learner through buſhes, 
and a wilderneſs of Words, to tire 
and Joofe himſelf witha' Title dr 


verſi 10n. 
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I; a Reader. 


I have been Tong? acquainted 
with raifing Fruit-trees, and I 
think have left out "nothing con- 
ducible ro this end, that is any 
where:"elfe to be met with, and 
have added much mote, and yet 
nothing bur what, is neceſſary. to 
catfy.on this Art further, it not 
fully to  perfeQion;having' had; itall 
logs? itt ny deſign, 'to govide 
the Plabter 1 in ever he moſt mi- 
ante particular, ins in that-order, 
that” if he thould. have ſome old 
exprriphiced Maſter always at his 
ow when any. thing is to be 
rave he could not do 1 it better, 
and be leſs at a Iols. © 
And 1 verily believe, notliing 
hath hindred Planting "more  a- 
mong ns than this, That Books 
are no more 'curious.to acquaint 
People In every circumſtance 'that 
i1sneedful to a due condu of this 
buſinefs'; and therefore for want 
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| To the, Reader, 
of ſome ſight obſervations inap- 
b Irance, but ot great conſequence 
in reality, ſome very much  diſ- 
fed this way, meeting with un- 
expeCtey, and frequcat ppoint 
ments, have knockt off; before 
chey have well begun, and then 
fallen to thinking that the vaſt 
improvement of Land by Plant- 
ing, is but ſuch a kind of talk; as 
that, of the Philoſophers Stone, 
goodly Words bur no Wodll. 
'; The manner . of exprefijon 1 
have ufed is plain,, I have ab- 
ſtained carefully from all, hard 
words, as ;Jndging it t9 much 
more purpole to 4 ng ons 
by a Plow-may, . than cammend- 
bs a Ste | PO | 
Aud becquſe I, find Greens. to' 
be. not only very ornamental in 
Gardens and Avcnuues, but. af 
feed by the Curious, I have 1m 
this Edition added a i gr 
| | rat 


To ihe Reader. 


Tra& of them, I aim ſure ſuch 
as hath nor yet appeared in 
Print. El 

And ſo ſhall ſay no more, but 
that if this be not enough to dil- 
poſe him that knows of it, to 
read this Book, it will be to as 
little purpoſe to ſay ten times 
more. Farcwell. 
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Mr. Chiſvel. 
Have regd. the Treatiſe of Fruit- 


trees, &wc. which you lately 


put into, my: hand,;' and; find the ' 
intire Myſtery ſo oy ge diſco- 


ver d from its wery. KRudiments, 


to its, fil perfefiion., "that '$ with" 1 
the ingenious and © experienced... : 
Author ) as know of nothing 6x" ** 
tant which exceeds it, ſo. nor do I 


of any thing which weeds be added 
t0 it, TheGentleman will by this 
free communication much oblige the 


whole Nation, and therefore needs 
not the ſuffrage of 


Your humble Servant, 
7. EVE LIN. 


TO 


- yy! - . Wh, X * S H « 3 Ee. © ; 
''To his Worthy Friend” S 
;\ * Y R: *H. OY : - X E: 
S * +3 ia A "* - 
Mr. La ford, | &, 
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Appy the Time, whereln the fertile Earth 
FT arcane and untiÞPd, broughtforth ; 
All that wowd- our Palate. or eur bght, 
And gratifie each. curious. Appetite, | 

No antecedent. labour grivi her Wothb 

But freely did the Efic iflue come, + 

Till for mats ſgke ſhe did receive a Curſe 

And fince wants both a Midwife and a Nurſe. 
Now Art mitft firſt the batreh foil 'prepare, 
And the well \choſed ſeed, diſpoſe with. care 
This done, Ws hafd to-bring the.Sced to Birt 

If Midwifes '$Kkil! help'tiat the labouring Earth; 
And if the" Iflue be brought - forth alive, 

We ſcarce can make the tender produ thrive, 
But you my Freind by kind jnſtruQtions ſhew 

A method caſie and ſu6ctyfat rov ; 

How with ſome little care to meliorate 

Our very unhappy, but ved fate; 

J] don't prerend and therefote would not ſeem 
'To pre-ingage the Readers good Eſteem, 

[That task is needleſs, for your labours claim 


+ And have already acquir d a worthy name. 
e: I am 


] am told the thing's well done, believe it tog 
For't has before appear'd to publick view : 

I have nothing more to add but only this 

To thank you for your profitable piece, 

Whereby I am taught to _—_" 2 future ſpote 

Of Earth, when ever it ſhall be my Lot. 7 2 
The beſt of Poets ſhould fing forth your praiſe ; 

For you It is that give to them their Bays : d 
The Crowns they wear you teach 'em how to raiſe. 
However | thank you, Sir, who am nq Poet, 

And take this oppertunity to ſhew it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
H 4ving. undertaken.in; this Beek 


to publiſh; all neceſſary Dire- 

«. »  Gionsconcerning Plantize, the 

firſt ſtep T am:ro rake ,-:(r6! proceed 

in due order.) is. to give inſtructions 

about Seminaries, and Narſ/eries, where-. 

in young Plants are tobe raiſed and 
cheriſhed in their Infancy. 

And | becauſe men are generally 
(through ignorance) fo indifferent whe- 
ther they bave theſe of their own -or 
no ;. becauſe 'for a little Money they 
can. have Plants from | others ready 
brought up to their hands ;':therefore 
I ſhall ' here -1n the firſt place preſent 
ſuch with. reaſons, that. fuppoſe can- 
not but make them of the fame mind, 
that I am-my ſelf, That it's far better 
to\/have them of their own' bringing 
up, and to have Seminaries and; Nurſe- 
ries of their own for this purpoſe. 

I, Becauſe this way a Man- ſhall be 
 fure to meet with no failure, cirher-in 

the. kind or goodneſs of his Trees, and 
Fruit ; in both which he ſhall be _ 

ifap- 
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diſappointed, if he have his Trees upon 
truit from others, who make a Trade of 
ſelling them, and are therefore many 
times incurions in riſing them, andin- 
ſtead of the right kind (if they can get 
any thing by it) will not ftickto put 
him off with another. 

2. The trouble and expence of buying 
young Plants, and getting them home, 
(many times from places very remote)and 
the prejudice they often receive in the 
carriage, will be wholly prevented. 

3. This waya Man fhall with almoft 
the ſame labour and charge, both fur- 
niſh himſelf ſufficiently,and have ſo ma- 
ny more as to defray the charge he may 
be at about it; if he will ſefl them, or 
to gratifie his Friends if he had rather be- 
{tow them. * Ws 

4. He will this way be provided with 
Stocks for Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
andall choice Wal-frait raiſed from Ker- 
nels and Stones of Frait : which are in- 
comparably better than Stocks procured 
any other. way. +. - 

The means ſome uſe to furniſh them- 
ſelves. with- Stocks for Apple-rrees 1s, by 
getting young Crab-trees-out of Hedges, 
rough Grounds and Woods; and with 


Stocks for Pears, Plums, ' and Cherries by 
Sackers 
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Suckers ſpringing from the Roots of old 
Trees of thoſe kinds; but there is much 
fo be ſaid againſt both courſes. _ 
Againſt uſing thoſe Crab-rrees got out 
of Woods, &c, there lie theſe ObjeRions; 
. 1. The workmen in getting them 
break ſome, and hurt others of the prin- 
cipal Roots; and it ſometimes falls out 
that they have been cut down, and 
ſprung up again out of the remaining 
ftump, or otherwiſe hurt, which though 
not eaſtly diſcerned becauſe skinned- o- 
ver, yet will bea prejudice to them for 
ever. | 
2, Many of the Stocks ſo got out of : 
Woods, and Hedges, have for want of 
room, and by reaſon of ſhades, and the 
droping of other trees about them, bee 
check®t and baffledin their growth, and 
ſo become crooked, ſcabby, ill grown, 
rough, and unkindly, and never like to 
make good Trees. . | 
- 3. Some that furniſh themſelves this 
way with Stocks, chooſe ſuch as are lar- 
geſt, and. thoſe having for the moſt part FE 
thick and hard bark, and old roots, come 
on but (lowly whenthey areremoved to 
make Apple-trees. . 
4. If theſe Srocks be not graffed very 
low (and ifthey are, a years growth or 
C two 
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two will be loſt) they will put forth 
branches oftheir ownevery year in ſuch 
abundance, that without conttant pru- 
ning of them off, the graffs will be in 
danger of being ſtarved. 

5. A better advantage may be made 
of Crab-trees in Hedge-rows and rough 
grounds, by graffing them where they 
are, (as you ſhall be hereafter direfted) 
where they will thrive beter. 

There is but one {cruple (that T can 
foreſee) that can here be ſtarted ; and 
that'is, that a man cannot be furniſhed 
with Trees of a good largeneſs to bear ſo 
ſoon by forks raiſed by Kerzes.and 
Stones, as by either thoſe gotten out of 
Woods, &<«. orthoſeraiſed by Sackers, 
that may. be of ſeveral years growth be- 
fore theyare mate ute of. 

'Fothis I an{wer, 'That it at the ſame 
time that 'you' get Crab-rree-ſtocks, (of 
{ix or ſeven years growth) out of the 
Mood, 'or Sackers, and ſet them-in order 
to be :graffed, you fow Kernels and 
Stones ', the Stocks and Suckers you ſo 
graft, for ſix or eight years may continue 
larger and bigger than the Trees that 
come of Kernels and Stoxes; but yet 
theſe leſſer Trees ſhall ſo get ground of 
. the other, that by the zexch or twelfth 


year 
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year the Apple-trees and Pear-trees, and 
much ſooner Store-fruit-rreesThall have 
overtaken them. | ; 

And as to the way of railing Sacks for 
Pears, Plums; and Cherries by: Sackers, it 
15 to be noted, that Trees fo raiſed will 
beever apt to caſt up ſuch Szckers them- 
ſelves; and ſuch asdo, areſeldom found 
to be good bearing Trees, by reaſon. they 
expend their Sap fo much that way. 

Nevertheleſs they. may be uſeful for 
Wall-frait and Dwarf-trees, as you will 
ſee hereafter in a peculiar Clupter. 

And laſtly againſt both theſe ways of 
furniſhing a mans ſelf. with the afopre- 
mention'd Stocks there 15,this to be ſaid, 
[That a man ſhall not without -great 
charge and difficulty ftore himſelf with 
as many as he may deſire, and many 
of them will prove bad and miſcarry, 
whereas from Kerzels the charge is in- 
conſiderable, and plenty may be had, 
that will almoſt all be fit for uſe. 

Yet this I ought to ſay in favour of 
buying out of Nurſeries. 

1. Thereby a great deal of t/me 1s 
gain'd by the Planter (viz.) ſeven or 
cight years in Stan4ard-trees, and four 
or five inal! and Dn 4*f-trees ; which 
1s very conſiderable. | 
C 2 . © B 
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2. It will be very difficult for a 


# Ss 4 ” 


Planter to be furniſht with many good 
ſorts of Frait, and of what kind he may 
defireþny where elſe;ſo eaſie and fully as 
there. And*I think no one'can be better 
furniſh'd than they may by their Maje- 
ſhies ' Gardner and Mr. Wiſe, : who 
have a Nurſery at Brampton Park near 
Kenſington, the Soil whereof 1s not over 
enricht with the Fat of London, fi- 
" tuate in a Shayp Air , they ate careful 
in furniſhing the Buyers with 7r? 
_p .K#nas ; and TI verily believe have al- 
--- ready the beſt -Co/lefion' in England, 
X and it will {till be improv'd by new 
and «knows Plants, &c. as to us, from 
that famous Garder(for variety of Kinds 
in the known World) at the” Cape of 
good Hope.” | 
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CHAP. I: 

Of the Seminary. 
ECT. 1. Againſt the beginning of 

; J Odober prepare Ground by digging 

and cleanſing it from weeds and roots,ma- 


king the mo!d very fine, chooſe not a wet 
or very ſtiff- Clay-land,nor over rich with 


Dang, but fuchas being of it ſelf good; 


you may make better only. with a little 
mixture of, very rotten dung, let it be 
tenced from. the cold, -as well as you 
can, fo that it be free from ſhade, and 
dropings. of Trees. 


Of np 
the Grownk 


See. 2. When you {et Stones,(which of etring 


;f they be Stones © 


Fruit ſoon-r1pe, you $026 = 


mulſt keep in ſand till Ofober) do it , 
$ 


a Line, pricking holes. about a ha 


breadth diſtance one. from-another, and 


then | in the Stones, about three in- 
ches deep with the ſharpend uppermoſt; 
when one row is finiſhed remove your 


Line a foot further, and {etanother row . 


in the fame manner ; but let your third 
row be about two foor diſtant from the ſe- 
cond,that you may have liberty to go be- 
tWIXt every #70 7095 to.weed, &c. and 


& 4 ſo 
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{o proceed to ſet as many as you have a 
mind ; poſſihly ſome of dels Stones may 
not come uptill the fecond ſpring . after 
they are ſet, and may not deceive you 


- if you then expet them, 


Of ſeting 
Nuts 


Bf Secds or 
Kergcls. 


Of ſowing 
then 


Sef. 3. After the ſame manner you 
areto ſcrall kind of Nuts : but becauſe 
it's. neceſfary that your young Wa/nut- 
trees and Cheſuut-trees ſhould grow lon- 


ger it your Seed-plot than- Szone-frurt, 


ore they will be fit to be removed to 
the place they are ro ſpend thetr lives in, 
you mult ſet them at much further di- 
ftance, ' that they may have more room 
to grow big without hurting one ano- 
ther. | 

Se. 4, To raiſe Stocks from Seeds or 


2 Kyrnels of Apples, Crabs, or Pears(cach 
' of which ſorts are to be fowed by them- 


ſelves) you muſt thus go to work. 
When either you, or any Neighbour 
hath made Syder, Yerjuice,or Perry, take 
tho Muf# (oras fome call it the Pozz) 
which is the ſubſtance of the Fruir after 
the jarce is preſſed out, the ſame day or 
the next day after, before it heats, and 
with a riadle ſift out the Seeds on a clean 
floor or cloth, and rheſe you muſt ſow 
(asſoon as you can convemently) upon 
beds of yery fine Earth, very thick, for 
ſome 


l 
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ſome being bruiſed in the grinding, or 
pounding the Fruit, afid others, not be- 
ing ripe,many never come, up ; then (its 
»z0ld upon them about #vo, fingers. 
breadth in thickneſs: thys way. is much 
better than to ſow the ſeeds with the 
Muff: or Poauz, together, (as ſome do)be- 
cauſepghe Muſt will beatthem, and any | 
of the Zeeds will pazrefic, and others wi 
* not be able to root, orſhoot «p, becauſe ' 
they are fo impriſoned in that dry and 
tough goa, about them. 
The Beads of Earth youſow them on 
may be made about two, foot in breadth, 
with a good diſtance between the beds 
that you may the better come at to weed 
them, and draw them up as you have 


occaſion. 


Seff. 5. To keep Fowls or Birds from Of ſecuring' 
ſcraping them up, lay- ſome white-thory them from 


on the beds till the Ground be well 
ſetled. ; 

Some cover the beds with Ferz or 
Straw to keep them warm in the Win- 
ter, which may not do amiſs ; but then 
it ought to be take off when. the Spring 
approacheth. 

If Moles or Mice get in, (which you 
will diſcover eaſily, (the Mice leaving 


ſhells of the Seeds on the top of the 
| C 4 beds) 


10 


Weed. 
V & H 


Wax'criog, 


The proper 
Sceds for 
Stocks. 
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beds) a be deſtroyed. For Mzrce 


therefore lay Faymnn, or Oatmeal mixt 
with pounded Glaſs, and Butter, and 


caſt bits of it upon the beds: or ſet traps 
for the Mice and Moles, © better known 
than deſcribed. x CHI] 

- Set. 6. The next ſpring you will ſee 
theſe Stones and Seeds come upglenti- 
fully ; firſt the diſſimilar leaves,almoſt of 
the ſhape of the Kernel ſplit in two,and 
from berwixt them will the' ftem pur 
forth;keep themclean from weeds all the 
year, which muſt be plucked up while 
they afe young, leſt it they get root, in 
drawing them up you root: up the ſeed- 
lings with them. o 

Theſe weeds andfuch as are pluckt up 
any where elſe, thrown up into a heap 
will rot,and become very good Manure, 
but this ſhould bebefore they are ſeeded, 


for then the Manure madeof them will - 


be apt to make the ground it1s calt  upy 
bn more ſubjet to weeds.. 


If a ary time happen, you may ſome- 


times inthe Summer water the beds. 

Set. 45. To furniſh your ſelf with a 
competent variety of Stocks for the ſeve- 
ral forts of Fruit-trees, ' your Seminary is 
to be ſtored with ;hele following ; ſuch 
as come of Peach-/lones, Plum-ſtones, 
Cherr 
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Cherry-ſtones, Apple-kernels , Crab-kernels, 

and Pear-kernels; and from Nuts you 

raiſe your Nut-trees. | oe : | 

Peach=ſtones are to yield. you Stacks _—_ je 

for Peaches and Nettarines ; Plum-ſtones, © 
Stocks for Peaches Nettarines, Apricocks, 

and. Plums ; Cherry-ſtones ,, Stocks. for 

' Cherries ; Seeds of Apples and Crabs pro- 

duce Stocks for Apple-trees ; - and. laſtly 

the Seeds of Pears yield Stocks for Pear- 

irees. | | | 

Sed. 8. There are likewiſe ſome 0- other ways 

ther ways to be furniſhed with Stocks, *9 raiſeStocks. 

and which you ſhall find hereafter are 

in ſame caſes to be made uſe of, that is, 

for Pears, Plums, and Cherries by Suck- Suckers. 

ers {pringing out of the roots of Treesof 

the fame kind, and for ſeveral fprts: of 

Apples and Pears by Cuttings of Apple- currings. 

trees and Quince-trees : which I here | 

intimate, becauſe Stocks thus raiſed arg 

ſometimes brought up in Nurſeries;but 

the tull directions about themare given 

in the Chapter of Dwarf<trees. 

Mr. Evelyn fſaith,the end of rogts that primings of 

are cut off tram young trees, taken up Ras. 

to be Trafplanted, and ſet in beds of 

good Earth, will ſhoot forth tops, - and 

become good Stocks. Such may ſerve 

for Dwarf-trees, or for Walls. 


And 


I2 
Inoculating 
in Roors. 
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 Andb have. heardan Ingenious perſon 
ſpeak of inoculuting: Byds on the ſinall 


roots of great #rees that grow at fartheſt 


diſtance from the Bodies, and after a 


years -prowth to cut off the root, about 
2 foot .in length, with the new ſhoot 
growing upon it, and tranſplant it; be- 
tauſe a Tree will be ſooner raiſed thus 
than from a Sced or Store. 
- Incaſe of an exigent for a Stock. or 
two, this way may be practiſed, but it 
would be found too troubleſome for 
ral uſe. | | 
Se@#.9. Bur if you deſire to raiſe ſome 
Wab-fruit-trees ſpeedily, for furniſhing 
ſome vacancies in the Wall, and would 
be fo ſhare of the kind of Fruzt, that you 
will not truſt'to a Nurſery Mans ſelling, 
you may ſet ſomePeach-ſionesinſome old 
basket filÞd with Earth 4 or 5 in a bas- 
ket, atnd where ſeveral come up (when 
very young) draw up all but one that 
is likely to grow belt : Some of thele 
you may poflibly Izoculate the fame 
year, or at fartheſt theyear afterall of 
them : when you ſee the bud taken, in 
the Winter » following cur off the 
head, and ſet the basker with the Tree 
in it, in the vacant places, by opening 


the ground and letting in the basket, = 
| / et» 
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ſetting in Earth about it 3 The 'basker 
will rot, and roots get through it, fo 
that it will be -no indranch to the 
Tree's growth, and the chief advantage 


is that the Tree hath not (the lett and 


bindrance as athers bave by zemoving, 
never being taken out of the Earth it 
was ſet in. Leſt any caſualty hit off 
the Bud in removing, or againſt the 


Wall, you may if you pleaſe not ſet © 


the basket till the year after the Bud 
that was ino2nlated is ſhot forth. 

Or to haſten the furniſhing the Wall 
(if you have none ready grown in a 
Nurſery nor are willing to buy, and 
that no impediment hinder) you may 
ſet 'Stones by the Wall fide in the'Bor- 
ders, and there inoculate them, and 
after let ſtand what you pleaſe, and re- 
move the reſt ; In both thoſe you will 
. find direQions of inoculating and more 
fully ordering them.in the 4th and fifth 
Chapters. ; 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


Obſervations concerning the raiſing 
of Stocks in the Seminary, or el(e- 


where. 


Seeds produce CTECT. 1. Sceds or Stones of Fruits 
fot theirowmn 4 I gathered from Trees that have been 
aa graffed or inoculated on Stocks of differen 
kinds from the Scions,produce of them. 

ſelves,{ not being greffed or inoculated ) 

not the fame Fruit as that was from 

whenee the Seed or Stone came, but a 

different, and moſt commonly a worſe. 

' The Stones of Peaches produce Trees 

that will bear Peaches, ſometimes better 

than the Peaches our of which the Stones 

were taken, although thoſe Peaches grew 

ppon a Tree that was 7#noculated on a 

Plum : And therefore ſome Gargdiners by 

ſetting many Stones of the Nerington 

Peach , have tound ſome among the 

Trees come up from them, ro bear a 

fruit rather improved than worſez and 

by giving it a new Name, and inoculating 

from it, have made good gain of it. 


; But this is nat a pradice for every pri- 
vate 
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- vate perſon ; becauſe Peach-trees ſo rail- 

ed, Will be longer before they bear 
fruit, than thoſe which are inoculated ; 

and becauſe he muſt run the hazard of 
filling great part of his wa/ with theſe 
Peach«tfees thius raiſed from Stoxes, and 

not one.it may be 1n many, prove any 
thing exttaordinary, and the reſt ofno 

uſe unleſs for Stocks, after he hath wait- 

ed ſeveral years to fee what Fruit they 

will bear. | | | 

Sed. 2. It is controverted amongſt of Stocks for 
men of this Profeſſion , whether Stocks Peaches. 
from Peach-ſtones are beſt to inoculate 
; Peaches upon ©: both ſides have their pe- 
culiar advantages, which I ſhall here 
ſet down, and leave every man to his 
choice. 

Stocks from Peach: ftones will be ſooner p.,cy none, 
ready to inoculate, and the buds will : 
take very ſure, that are ioculated into 
them ; but they muſt be. carefully and 
tenderly uſed in the remova], and muſt 
not be expected to make long laſtiog 
Trees. | 

Stocks from Plum-ſftones and budded Ylum-ſtones, 
with a Peach will make a more firm and 
laſting Peach-tree 5 and ſuch as will bear 
Fruit well. 


There. 


16 
Wheat Plum- 
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_ Therefore rather raiſe Stocks for 
Peaches, Ne@arines, Apricacks,and Plums 
from Stones of the Wheat plum, which is 


. a White-plum ripe in Auguſt ( if you can 


Whyte. pear- 
Plup-ſtones. 


Other Plum- 
ſtones, 


Apricock-tree 


have them,) or in want of them from 
the Stones of the White-pear-plumr,which 
is generally commended and uſed, or of 
other good White-plun,whoſe Tree puts 
forth large ſhoots or branches, If you are 
not ſufficiently furniſhed with Stores of 
theſe White-plums,you may for Apricacks 
and Plumsraiſe Stocks from the Stores of 
the. Muſcle-plum , the Black-pear-plum, 
Primordian, or any other Black or Red- 
Plum of free growth, 

And ivsa way. much commended,firſt 
to znoenlate an Apricotk very low on ſich, 
Plum ſtocks, -and then after a years 
growth, inoculate a. Peach or a-NeFtarine 


-on it; only this way . th:re will be 


Suckers. 


two years loſs of tune, and-take notice 
that the Red-Roman NeTarine will hard- 
Iy take on a Plum-ſtock any other way. 
The Suckers likewiſe from the roots of 
the White-plam before mentioned make 


_ Stocks. fox, the Fruit ſpoken of in this 


Cherry Sco. ks 


SedTion. , EI 6 wy 
SeF. 3. Stocks, for Cherry-trees are 
raiſed from Cherry-/tones, ſet or ſowed, 


or young wild Cherry trees got out of 
WT oods 3 | 
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WWoods,ehc. or Suckers from the common 


harſh red Cherry. The wild Stocks make . 


large handſome Stardard-trees, but 
though graffed with a good kind; do not 
bear Fruit to plentifaully in many Coun- 
tries,- as 'the Suckers of the red being 
graffed do, which laſtalfo are fitteſt :to 
graff Cherries on for Wall or Dwarf-trees 
being -of ' much: .fmaller ' growth than 
thoſe of - the wild -kind are. 


Sef.-4. 1t's plainallStocks and Scrons Scion and + 
(that will proſper whien-they are joyned Stock mutt 


togetherJare corgererons, and related in 
ſome-degree of affinity; I have tryed a 
Ned@ariie on a Horſe-Plum and'it failed; 
on the very ſameStock:an Apricock grew 
very faſt. 1 have alſo inoculated a  Apri- 
cock; on-a-courſe Black-plum (known-in 
ſome Countries by the name of the Lamw- 
mas-plum) and it took well, and bore a 
good Fruit. I have inoculated Pears up- 
on a Hawthorn or White-thors, and it 
hath taken very well, -but the growth 
was ſo-ſmall.it's not worth the-practice. 
A Pear graffed on a Wicky-berry-tree 
grew very well, buton the Hazel or Nat- 
zree it fail'd, Thave tryed the + 4nocula- 
ting buds of Walnut-trees apory Aſh-trees 
to haſten the railing Trees, but not one 
ofmany{(that I tryed )came to any thing. 


Mr. 
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Stocks may 
meliorate 
the Fruit, 
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Mr. Evelyzi reports it from one, that ſaid, 
he had it to ſhew; that a white Apple 


 graffed wipon an El: did grow and bear 


a read Apple. | 
berries graffed' 6n Plum-tress will not 
proſper long, nor Plams on Cherries ; 
neither do Apples on Pears, nor Pears 
upon Apples, | 
SeF. 5. It is an Aﬀertionof my Lord 
Bacon in his Natzral Hiſtory, cent. 5. Ex 
per. 452. That Graffing doth | meliorate 
Fruit ; and I have heard that the Gold- 
en-rewating was'the- Fruit of a Scion of 
an Apple-tree graffed by his dire&ion on 
an Apple-tree, 'and thence hadits name 
as being im a manner bor again, | 
But mere Grafjing doth not better the 
Fruit at all, asit you graff a Stiom upon 
che ſame Tree you took it from, ' the 
Frait will be the fame, withour any the 
leaſt alteration from what the Tree bore 
before it was ſo graffed. SY + 
Bur it 1s a harderqueſtion to reſolve, 
if you graft a Scion on a Stock diftcring 
from it in kind; whether the Fruit /of 
this xew Tree will be any thing better 
than the Fruit of the Tree from whenc 
the Scion was taken. IT 
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This is by many held in the negative; 


becauſe (ſay they) the Stock, only con- 


. veys food and nouriſhment to the Scion, 
and then when the Scion hath received it, 
it converts it perfe&ly into its own. Na- 
ture; fo that the Fruit which this Scion 
ſhall bear, muſt be the very ſame that 
the Tree bore from which the Scion was 
taken, ,and neither better nor worle, 
But that the Scion doth rhus perfectly 
tran{mute the juice it receives from the 
Stock into its own kind is not proved, 
neither (as verily believe_) ever will ; 
and it may therefore prove for all that's 
ſaid to the contrary, that the Fruit may 
participate ſomething of the Nature of 
the Stock, and may fo far be made by it 
either better or worle ; for ſuch an union 
as that of the Stockand the Grafiinnarural 
bodies 1s hard]y conceivable without ſome 
commixture of their Natures, and there 
are ſome reaſons from Experience that 
make this probable ; as, | 

1, The Seeds of a graffed Tree take 
much after the, Stock, and it is hard to 
conceive the Kerne! ſhould participate 
ſo much of the Stock, and the Fruit te 
nothing influenced by it. " 
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2. Thoſe that produce the beſt Frutt 
by their Stores or Seeds, yet vary from 
the Fruit the ſeed or tore was taken ont 
of which in all likelyhood proceeds 
from the mixture of rhe grality of the 
ſtock and Scion \n that Tree the ſtone 
came from. _ « 

3. It's manifeſt that amongſt Trees of 
one kind, in the fame Orchard, you ſhall 


have ſome one of them bear better Fruit 


Crab Kernels 
beſt. 


than any of the reſt ſometimes3 and [ 
know not whatro impute this excellency 
to more prabably chicfly though there 
may be ſome other cauſes for it, than 
that the ftocks they were graffed on 
might be Crab-treer that bore Crabs 
of ſeveral kinds, ſome better, ſome 
worle: 

that to conclude this diſcourſe, it 
cannot be amiſs to be ſo far currus about 
the ſtocks you graff, as rather to chooſe 
ſuch ſeeds and ſtores to raiſe them from 
as core from Trees that hear - the beſt 
frait in their kind(if yon can have them) 
than to take them at adventure. 

SeF. 6. In raiſing Apple-trees for Or- 
chards or fields, whether for Cyder or 
baking, &c. the Crab-kernels are preferr'd 
before Apple-kernels , as yielding ſtocks 
more hardy, and fo better able to en- 

dure 
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they root better and fo will make larger 
Trees : Neither are ſome forts: of Crabs fo 
contemptible a fruit as they are genera]- 
ly accounted'3 for being-gathered very 
ripe and kept a good while to welow , 
ſome of them will make good Cyder; 
and generally they yield a ſtrong Liquor: 
| fo that ſuch kind of Crab-ſtocks may ra- 
| ther helpto mend ſome Apples of weak 
jaice than make them worſe, but the 
reaſon before mentioned is the cauſe of 
their choice before Apple Kernels. 


| | be ſtored with Crab-kernels 5 Apple-kermels 
| are notſo much inferior to them, but 
they may well enough be made uſe of, 
; (as they commonly arc) for railing ſtocks 
{ | to graffi Apples upon. 
| . And concerning the ſeeds of Apples it's 
to be obſerved, that although they pro» 
duce not Trees beariny the ſameKkind' of 
Apples as thoſe the ſeeds were had out 
ofz yet without grafting they will bring: 
forth a good harſh fruit that may yr1d 
good Cyder : and thus(it's faid ) we came 
by ſome of our beſt Cyder- Apples. 


2 > If 


d ure cold and courſe Land, and becauſe 


þ-1 Yet where you cannot conveniently © +» 2 
| Apple kernels, 


-h 
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——_medengy If you' ſow the' ſeeds ,of ſeveral forts 
- of Apples mixt together, you would cer- 
tainly have feuit multiply'd into vari- 
ous kinds; but yet perhaps find none 
. better ' for Cyder than thoſe already 
.known, nor ſo good,and fach Trees will 
be longer before they comets bear fruzt 
than others that are graffed - fo that it 
would be but an unpleaſant Experiment 
to ſearch this way for a Cyder Apple to 
exceed allthat have been before, becauſe 
the trial would beſo tedious, and the 
labour 1n greateſt ikelyhood loſt at laſt. 
A Fruit-Hedg. Butif a man had a mind to raiſe a good 
new. Fence about a Field he deſigns to 1n- 
cloſe; which hecan keep for tour or five 
years together to bear 'Corz or Clower- 
graſs tomow, that Cattle may be ſo long 
kept out of it, he might doit rarely well 
by ſowing Apple kernels of as many ſorts 
as he will, on the top of a new made 
Ditch-bank, making the dead Hedge (that 
is uſually on the top of the bank )on the 
out fide of the ditch to defend them. 

: When'they are grown up he may plaſh 
this Hedg,; leaving at every four or five 
yards diſtance, one of the belt Trees to 
grow up, which of themſelves will bear 
gcod Cyder fruit, or may be grafled to 
bear what plcaſerth the ownerz and by this 

means 
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means in a little time and with ſmall 
charge he ſhall have a fruzt- bearing and 
inpregnable Hedge. | 


Se@&, 7, it's held by ſome; that the "DF Pith 
Kernel of the: fruit hath a great | depen- and Kernels, 


dence upon and ſympathy | with the pith 
of the Tree, and that hoVow-trees though - 
they grow and bear fruit, - yet that fruit 
hath few Kernels in it, and thoſe little 
better than withered husks. 

When I was a young ' Planter, I was 
Once 1n want of Pear-ſtocks;and made my 
complaint to an ancient pra@&iſer, a man of \ 
very good judgment in the. .opinion of 
thoſe that knew him, and-he told me he 
had oft ſowed kermels of Pears and never 
could get any to grow - YetI procured 
ſome See ls of Pears from the M//, that 
were very ripe, and had ſtocks enough 
from them, which makes me believe my 
friend took his kernels from a Tree that 
was hollow-hearted, as Pear-trees are more 
ſubject to bethan any other fruit-trees. 

I mention this the rather, becauſe if a 
Flazter try any thing but once, and 
fail, he ſhould not be diſcouraged, and 
particularly in this; but if he can get ripe 
Seeds,(which will be then very black)and 


_ of a ſound Tree, .he need not doubt the 


lucceſs. 
D 3 And 
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And to have plenty of ſtocks ſuch as 
are beſt for large ſtandards for Orchards, 


or Fields, there is no better way of rail- 


' ig them than by. Kernels 3 wich which 


Hollow fruit- 


Ares, 


L 


> _- " 


a man can no way be plentifully and ea- 


oy rn, but at the timeand place 
of making Perry,though he do ſend fome 
miles for them. | 
I ſhalt] end this Chapter with this one 
Obſervation more, not unſaitable to what 
went before; and which I have met with 
verit?d more than once or twice in my 
own Experience, That there are ſome 
hollow frnit-trees that bear fruit fo much 
more exceflent than any of the ſame 
kind the owners have had, or could elſe- 
where meet with, that they have been 
very-defirous to propagate from them, 
but never could any manner of way raiſe 
young ones of thoſe old Trees.that would 
bear fo good! a fruit 5 which fcems to 
infer that the fruit of a Tree may be the 
better for the pirhs being conſum'd 5 and 
it. that be true, it muſt be ſo, be- 
cauſe the' pith conveys to the fruit a 
worſe ſort 'of jeice than any other part of 
the Tree doth, -and therefore being freed 
from that infeftion by the Conſumption 


of the Pz+h, the Fruit becomes more 


choice and delicate,» And that the Pith 
18 
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is the conveyance of a caxr/er, or other 
lort of juice, ts rendred in {ome fortpro- 
bable, becauſe (as bath been before ob- 
ſerved) the Kerxels of Fruit depend 
much upon the -Pith, which almoſt ne- 
ver produce ſuch good fruit as they came 


out of, and generally much worſe. 


— D— 


CHAP. II. 
Of Tranſplanting the Seedlings. 


C\ECT. 1. In OFeber after one Sum- of removing 
mers growth in the Seed-plots, you Sccdiings, 


ought to draw up with your hand, ſuch 
of your Crab, Apple, or Pear- ſeedlings as 


you find grown abovea foot in height - 
and tranſplant them into 'your Nar/ery, 
and let the reſt remain 1n the Seed-plot 
till another year; as for thoſe from 
Stores they need not be removed, but in- 
oculated in the Seminary, the ores being 
{et at the diſtance afareſaid. 

When they are drawn up, cut offthe 
ſede-ſpriggs trop about the #op, and 
the ſtrings from about the roots, and 
ſuip off the extremities, both of the top, 
that it may not run too faſt upward,(but 

D 4 the 


Of drefliag 
them. 
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the body may grow in bigneſs, ) and of 
the tap or heart root, that it may notran 
direMly downward (leſt it run further 
than the good ſoz) but may be more apt 
to ſpread its Roots in breadth. | 
Have beds ready prepared, of good 
fertile dry Earth, not over rich, leſt up- 
on removal afterwards into a much 
worſe Soil (as for the moſt part Orchard 
and Field ground 1s) your Trees coming 
of a ſudden from ſuch delicate food, to 
ſuch courſe fare, pine away if they do 
not periſhz and this is but reaſonably 
thought to be the cauſe why many Trees 
bought out of Loydon Nurſeries (which 
are vaſtly deep with fat, and rich 'ma- 
#ure_) decay, or come on very poorly, 
when they are broughtinto the Country. 
Therefore upon every removal 'endea- 
vour to have Earth asgood, orbetter(to 
place next the roots) than that outof 
which they were taken. | 
*- Set. '2. Let every bed you make, for 
ſctring theſe Plants in, be about two foot 
broad, leaving room betwixt each bed to 
walk and work about them, withour 
prejudicing the Plants : Set two rows a 
foot ar more diſtance each from other 
on every bed, 'by drawing a live, and 
pricking holes a full foot afunder 3 let the 
a | COM holes 
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holes be ſo deep,” that if the roots be not 
very long, you may ſet your Plants at 
leaſt two fingers breadth deeper in the 
ground than they grew in the Seed-plor, 
cloſe the mold aboutthem, and if'it be 
a very dry time, water them the ſame 
day, the better to ſettle the Earth about 
then.” 5 7 | 

If you can get old Fear (in ſome 
places called alſo Brakes ) or for wantof 
it Straw, or #ew Dig, cover the Beds 
with it, which will keep the roots warm 
in the Wizter, and preſerve them from 
overmuch heat in the Syrmmer; if the 


land be any whit f#iff, this cover will 


make it' eYow, and when rotten enrich 
it, and 'very much hinder the growth 
of weeds, which ought duly tobe pluck'd 
up 3 and put new Fearn, ec. as the old 
rots. | | 


- 'Sef, 3. If any of theſe Plants (C in of areſling 
the years following) ſhoot forth »pright, them. 


top them early in the year, it will make 
them grow - bigger bodied, and fo: be- 
come ſooner ready for graffing. 


If you intend to raife any ſtocks, to For Fields 


be ſer out in Fields before they are graff- 
ed, you need not top them upon their 
firſt re-roval, neither need you remove 
them, till they are grown high enough 

to 
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t0 ſtand in the Fields 5 if you find that 
they ſpread their roots, and run not down-. 
xerd, as in gravelyand ſuch. kind of ſo:ls 
ey will not be aptto do ; (and by the 
firſt you draw wp you may judge of the 
reſt; whether they do or no :) If youre- 
ſerve any for this uſe, you had belt chooſe 
ſuch as grew ſtraight, and at 'convent- 
ent diftence ane from another 3 which 
you may contrive to do, 1n| drezipg.out 
the firſt two years, ſuch as be of ſtature 
to be Trarſplavted from among them : 
Whether you.-remoye theſe into your 
Niyrſery or ſuffer them to remainin the 
Seminary you ought to Drels theſe once 
or twice a year by cutting off. the big- 
geſt fide-branches to haſten their grow-> 
ing ta, but leaving ſome ſmall fide- 
branches, for this cauſeth thenvto thri- 
ve in bigneſs the more, which they ought 
to do proportiqnable to ther height, or 
elſe they will be too weak, to bear a top. 

Obſerve this alſo in graffed Trees in 
your Nyrſeries or elſewhere. - 


CHAP. 
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C HA P. IV. 
of Inoculating. 


AECT. 1. About a fortnight 


29 


befor © way of ino- 


i I or after Midſnmmer which * is the culating, 


beſt time, though it may be done from 
the beginding of ' May till Azgyft) when 
you have pitch'd upon ſuch ſtocks as are 
fit to be inoculated, chooſe out a ſtrong 
and well liking branch, or fhoot of that 
years growth upon a Treethat'bears ſuch 
kind of fruit as you would by this ope- 
ration produce, and about the middle, 
or lower end of it, (for the top will be 
too tender) fix upon a /eaf, that hath a 
freſh and fair bud growing out berwixt 
it and the bark, and about half an inch 
below, and above the bud, cut off the 
branch, and ſo you will have a piece of 
it about an mch long remaining, with 


a bud anda leafon; thisyou muſt cleave 


juſt through rhe midſt, fo as the bud may 
be dire&ly inthe nnddle of the one halt z 
and then ſaip off a part of the leaf, 
or the whole leaving the (talk and 
holding it by the remainder, clap it to a 
ſmooth place on the ſtock; and with a 
| 023 Pen- 


x” 


W 


os . . 


Pen-knife ſcoreout, on each ſide of it, 


| © much of the ſtock asit covers, or ra- 


ther a little broader C becauſe 'when the 
bark on which the bud is, is taken off 
from its own''\wood and applyed to the 
ſtock, it will cover a wider ſpace of the 


ſtock thanit did before 3.)after you have 


thus marked your ſtock, 'with-draw the 
Scion again, & cut the barkthrough where. 
you had marked it,then cut the bark croſs 
and ſtraight, from the uppermoſt end of 
one ſcore to the upper endof the other, 
and cut the bark again croſs. and ftraight, 
from one ſcere to the other, but not ſo 
low as the lower ends of the.ſtores by. a 
quarter of an inch, then take. the ob- 
long ſquare piece of bark, , that is cut on 
every {jde quite off the Stock, and raiſe 
up that part of the bark that remains be- 
twixt the fide ſcores, at the bottom of 
the work, from the wood,; till you come 
to the lower ends of the fide ſcores. 

Take then a Gooſe-quill, cut in the 
faſhion of an Apple Scoop,: or Scraper,and 
having with yqur Nail a lutle looſened 
the upper part of that bark that is on 
the Scion, thruſt the quill berwixt the 
bark, and; the wood, holding it cloſe to 
the wood, that it may ſeparate them, and 
take off with the 34 a little wood or 

root 
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root of the bud over againſt it : Tf you 
ſee a hole on the inſide over againſt the 
bad, when you' have taken the bark off, 
(which is ſeldom) caſt it away, that Hr- 
tle labour is loſt, and\try another till 


; youfind it otherwiſe, 


Then pur -in the lower. end of that 


\ Bark or Scion betwixt the' bark that was 


raiſed on the Stock and the Wood, ' and 

ſo bind it on the'Stock gently with Woel- 

lex-yarn, or narrow ſhreds of Linen-cloth, 

or gentle Stuff, 'or with Baſſes, or Baſt; 

of which the Ruſſia Mats are made, but 

ſo that the Sczoz may lie cloſe tothe wood 

of ' the ſtock that was made bare, and 

have a ſpecial care that you hurt not 

_ bad. : A | ; 
eF. 2, Thereare fome other ways 

of inoculating uſed, differing only ies —_—_ _ 

manner of the cut both in the bark: of 

the Srock, and of the Sc707. | 

And firſt, ſome proceeding in all o- a .q, w. 
ther things as is befare direfted, cut the 
Bark out, of the whole length of the ſide 
feores, and apply the Sczor to the disbark- 
ed place. 

Secondly, Others cut one {lit only, -4;.4 The 
down the bark of the Stock, and ano- Gardiners 
ther croſs the top of it, like a great T : *% 
when this is done, they prepare the 

S101 


A 4th. way. 
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Scion Or bark as before directed, ( only 
cutting it ſharp pointed at the lower end 
before they take the bud off. its wood ) 
then raiſe the bufk, of the Stock, up on 
each (ide the fit, and put in the Scion, 
beginning at the top and {liding it down- 
$x4rs gently,” and ſo bind the bark gent- 
y upon it. This is the common way uſed 
among Gartdiners. © 

Thirdly, You may make the croſs cut 
in the middle of the downright ſcore on 
the Stock, and lifting up the four cor- 
ners of the bark, and making the Scion 
ſharp at both ends, put it under the bark 
of the Stock atboth ends, and then bind 
it. Butin doing this there is danger of 
hurting the Scion. 

Fourthly, Mr. Rea commends the ma- 
king the croſs cut at the lower end of the 
down right cut, and having opened the. 
ſides, put in the Scion upward, being 
made ſharp at the upper end only. 

Thus much to fitisfie the curiofity of 
ſuch as have'a mind to make tryal of 
every way; but-the firſt *thatThave de- 


- ſcribed atlarge, I taketo be the beſt. 


CHAP. 


fo 
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A Denores the cutting of the Bark for inoculating 

the firſt way dzrefted. 4} 

B The upper part of the bark taken off and the 

© lower part raiſed. 

C The bark prepared to put in the Stock. 

D The firſt moculation finiſhed. 

E The ſecond way deſcribed by taking the Bark of 
the Stock in an oblong ſquare. 

F The ſame finiſhed. 

G The cutting the Bark of the Stock according to. 
the G ardiners ordinary way. 

H The ſides of the Bark opened to put in the bark 
or ſhield. 

I The Bark of theScionprepared for that purpoſe. 

KR This way of inoculation finiſhed. 

L The cutting of the Bark of the Stock according } 
to My. Rea's beſt approbation. 

M. The opening the bark on each ſide the ſlit. 

N The Bark prepared to be put in. 

O The ſame Fiſhed, 

P The cut of the Scion ana the Stock for ſide-graf- 


ng. 

Q HE cut of the Bark of the Stock for another 
way of ſide-graffing. 

R The cut of the Scion and rock for Slicing. 

S The cut of both for graffing by | args 4 

TT Themanner of Stock and Scton for Whip graffing 

V The manner of cutting the Bark of the Srodk 
for graffing in the bark. 

. W The manner of Circumpoſirion. 
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Obſervations touching inoculating. 


ECT. 1. Leſt one b»d fail, or any yecnuy 
miſchance break it, put #wo in eve; Rules. 

ry Stock, but not direQly #nder one a- 
nother, on the fame fide of the fock - 
The branch or ſhoot, you cut one Scivir 
off, may yield you ſeveral. 

About a #orth after the izocnlating,or |, 
Honer, if you perceive the bark ſwell ; 

where the binding is, cut off the bind- 

ing. 

If it grow it will fix to the Stock, keep If a live. 
Its colour, and that part of the /eaf and 
ftalk that was left will drop off, and the 
bad appear fair 3 then ſonjetime before 
the next ſpring cut off the top of the ſtock cur off the, 
a hands breadth above the place it was wp. | 
inoculated at, and all the ſide-brarches, 
that grow any where upon the Stock 3 
and art Spring the bud will put forth, and 
if any other ſprowts or bus appear on 
the ſtock, cut them off. 

It the firlt z-ocutation fail, or the buds if deal ino- 
die, the ſtocks may be inoculated again cvlate again. 


next Summer 3 and of ſuchas are 79cu- 
lated 
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lated timely in the year, it may be ſome- 
times ſeen whether they grow or not, 
time enough to izocalate them again the 
ſame. year. 4 | 
Apricocks will have buds ſooner ready 
than other fruit 3 ſo that you may be- 


gin with them, and follow with” other 


kinds. | 

Se@. 2. Stocks raiſed of Peach-ſtones are 
cotnmonly big. enough to be znoculated 
the ſecond Summer, ſometimes the firft 
after they are ſet z when they, or any 
other Stocks are anixch and half in com- 
paſs, or thereabouts, they are big e- 
nough to be 7nocnlated. PK 

Thoſe youintend for Wal, or Dwarf- 
trees, are to be ineculated within a hand- 
fl of the ground, ,and not Pruned at all 
till you remove them, and then you will 
better ſee whaVs:neceſſary to be cut off: 
And theſe you may, remove after ore 
years growth, or two with more ſafety. 

If you inoculate any Plums, Cherrres, 
Pears or other Frait, that you intend 
for an Orchard, or other place, for tall 
ſtandards, you may do it higher on the 
ſtocks, and Prune theſe up in the Nurſery, 
and'let them grow thcre three or four 
years (according as tiey grow1n height) 
before they be removed. 

After 
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 Aﬀer Stocks that are jnoculated have apc 
made o9xe-or two yearsgrowth, you muſt nock 
cat off the head of. the fock , that re- 
maid above the bxd at your firſt cyt. - 
' tingit ::Cut it cloſe to the new branch, 
that it may grow over the cut ; let it be 
cut/alittle ſJope, and claydover, if you 
delire the brench ſhould quickly cover it, | 
and the ſooner it doth the better... ,- 
- $e8, 3. Care ruſt, be had jn chooſing Choice of 
branches, or ſhoots, from which you are Buds 
to haye your bzds,- that are of ſtrong 
growth, the Bark firm, and not ſpungy 5 
ſuffer them to fade as little as may Te 
before you uſe them z ond if the fran you: 
deſjgn to raiſe, be at ſuch a diſtance: 
that you cannot have buds to inoculate. 
the'ſame day they are cut, put them in; 
wet Moſr,or Graſs in a Box, and ſo they 
will keep a day and a night very well.., :, 

NeFGarines, Peaches, -and Apricocks.are What Freity: 
{ldom raiſed otherwiſe than by irocul/x- © 12ocuints 
tio ; I knew an_ Apricock graffed in the 
Pak as likely as might be ro grow, but 
failed z Thave heard of onegraffed inthe 
bi#ithatgrew?/ oh SG»: 
. ' Cherries and Pears take very ſafe, be« 
Ing on young freſh ſtocks' whoſe bark 


13 NOt thick. 


F Ths 
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: The; tberk,.. of Scions, taken from 


CY 


from, ſuch. png would...chooſe.. rather 'to - + 
ing z but, moſt . Plums . will .;; 


raiſe by Grafting; 
hit, very. well being inocglated. 


Scjons of Apples4ails for. the, moſt part, 
their Bark being tender, /and buds weak) |. 
but to preſerve . kind of a dying Apple. ., 


_. tree, that.[ could not well, cut a;Sc;ox.to 


the, year farcgoing, ang.it, hath. taken, 
and grown. yery.,well. 


Pears, and 4pples, ſueceed . very ;well , 


ſome Plums , is ſo tender, and ſpungy, - 
they will often miſcarry when, inoculated; . 


..Graff, oft,, I;havetaken a.hungry bud of .! 


( and, the, latter beſt,)...by, taking a bud , 
from,a ſhoot of , the; year foregoing. to. 


inoculate 1th. The $skull in finding bzds 
that are fit, for at,, which 1 | 

and not.likely to make buds for bloſſoms 
is the on]y, difficulty., -; There is, a conſi- 


. .- ...fderable  adyantage in it,.i( viz.) Being 
.»-». done, in Muay gr .the beginning of Juxe, 


and. part ofthe head of the,/ſigck cut off, 


the Bud of the.ſhoots. the ſame year, and 
becomes fo ſtrong, that.ir:makes! a far 


for it,, which muſt'be ſhort-/. 


LY 


_— 


better growth the ſucceeding year, than 


otherwiſe it. would bave donez neither 
is Juch .ſbaot, liable; ta fo,many hurtful 
caſualtics. as a bud is before the enſuing 
ſpring. And laſtly, if it ſhould miſcar- 

ry 


"3 ; 
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ry. (as it ſeldom doth) it will be per- - | 
ceived by Midſummer, and the ſtock may 
be exoculated again the fame year. © - 

Se&. 4. Where 7noculating ſucceeds Inoculating 
well, it istobe prefer'd before Graffing, Weird be-. 
I. Becauſe the ſtock will be big e-. * 
nough to inoculate ſooner by two or / 
three years, than to graff, and your 
Plant groweth much faſter, after the Na- 
ture isſo altered, than it did before; and 
will be ſooner ready to 1ranſplant, and 
if it be ſuffered to grow.two' or 'three 
years longer, as it muſt be before it will 
be fir to be graffed. | oy 
2. It makesa ſounder Treethan onethat ' 
is graffed, eſpecially in the cleft 5 becauſe 
it covereth the Stock ſpeedily and well.  - 
3. It hwrts not the Stock ſo much as 
graffing 3 and if it chance to jfail, it may 
be 7noenlated next year again; and '{ome- 
times the ſame year, Wo 392 I 
4. It's: more ſpeedy, eafie, and delight- 
ful than Graffing, and may be-pra@tis'd 
by Gentlemen, v ho in June may'lie 'on 
the ground and doit 3' whereasthey can- 
not bear the cold withour dangeriof\ta- 
ing hurt, in February, or Mgreh,' which 
is the chief Graffing ſeaſon. 1126 7 
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3S 
Of the time of 
he day. , 


Of che morn- 
ing. 
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. SeF. 5. Tt js debated among Planters 
what time 'of the day is beſt for Inocula- 
ting : T bave heard an Ingenious perfon 
argue for the morning 3 becaule - there 
paſſeth up much more: ſap, or je, 
m the day time, than in' the z7eht ; as 
was obſerved - by him in piercing the 
Birch #rte, and other Trees, to get the 
liquor, that diftills out of them, for Phy- 
fical uſes3)and conſequently the: b:1d i» 
oculated 1n the- morning, 'muſt be more 
likely. to grow, having the whole days 
plenty of /ap > to invite: it to unite: with 
the Stock, than if it be 3noculated late iu 
the day, and'fſo muſt-be difcourayed in 
its. new. habitation , by the niggardly 


. proviſion of the nights Sap. If you fol- 


low thisadvice, you had beſt wrap'ſome 
broad leaves, or Fearr, about the ſtock, 
ſo as toſhade the Scion from the ſcorch- 
ing heat of the day following, to prevent 
its drying !before the Stock hath under- 
raken the chatge of preſerving it. 

But this work may be done in - the 
middle of the day, if the heat be: not 
violent, and then you muſt C as at all 
times you. ought ) be very quick in the 
doing of it. ' | 


And 


mad 


15 6 
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' And for all that hath been ſaid before, Afternoon. 
the afternoon may be as good a time as 
any 3 becauſe jf the bud have Jes /iquor 
afforded it in the night, then the cool- 
neſs of that time makesiclef thirſty ; and 
as 'itsthirſt encreaſeth by the heach of the 
next day, a more plentiful ſtream will 
be very ſeaſonable to ſatisfie it.. 


| — — ———— 


CHAP. . VL 
Of the ſeveral ways of Graffwrg. 


C'ECT. 1. As there are ſeveral wayy Slicing, or 
'Y (as you have ſeen _) of inoculating, m8 
{© are there of Grafting, as now I come 

to let you ſee ; and the firſt I ſhall eu 
of is that which is called Slicirg,or Pack: 
ing, whichT ſhall deſcribe here at large, 

and *ſo it will ſerve in part,” as a general 

rm _ 4G . 

Cur off the top of your Stock in ſome þ.....- 
{mooth ſtraight Necky if you do 1t with flock © " 
a Hand-ſaw, cut it ſmooth afterward 
with your Knife , leaving the top flat 
and evep. | | 


E WW Then 
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ſy 4 oSAFr%. F7Y 1 5d : by 


The Scion. | © 'Then prepare your S5jox or Graff, by 
2-75 cutting it on one ſide, from the joizt, or 
ſeam, (that 1s, at every years growth) 
down flope-wiſe in the old wood, till it's 
cut quite off, that the ſJope may be about 
an inch long, or ſomething more , .ob- 
ſerving its bent, that when the Sciox 1 
fixed to the Stock, it may ſtand almoſt 
upright; give a cut then croſs through - 
the bark at the top of the(lope, and then 
cit a thin chip of the /ſope upward to 
the croſ7-cat, that there may be a ſhould- 
er to reſt on the top of the Stock, but 
cut not this ſhoulder too deep,little more 
than through the bark will be enough, 
, and this will cauſe a little. rifing wthe 
{ſloped part, which you muſ{ cut down, 
that the whole //ope may be plain and 
ſmooth, withour dints or rifings, and 
lie even tothe fide of the Szock. 
Length of the ,” Cut then the top of the Scion off, cloſe 
$008. : * about abxd, about four inches above the 
Hhoulder 1f it be for a ſtandard Tree, two 
buds above the clay being full enough 3 
but'for Dwarf, or Wall-trees, you may 
let the Scior be fix inches long with ſe 
veral bxds that they may ſhoot forth ma- 
Dy 5 $883" and ſpread from the very 
OcK, 4 4 WES 


The 


The:Prabtical: Flantes. Ar 
The'Scior or Giaffths prepared; day Firting the 
the cut 'partof may bra ae 1 Weſt, o MD: 
Sonth-weſt fide of the Stock,” and'{o mea- 
ſure and mark the breadth afidi length 
of it,” then it aWy ſo-miich'of the bark 
 ofthe'ſtock;: as the cut part'ot the Scion 
'may'fit, drawittg [your 'Knife upward; 
but as'the f#>c4, 'is bigger, 'and'the bark 
thicker than that on the'Scion, 1o- the 
chip muſt be” 'Joriger, 'and \broader, or 
elſe the 'paſſage for'the ſap in'the ſtock. 
and Scion, (which is chiefly betwixt the 
bark and the wood) will not meet toge- 
ther (as inthe work you will eaſily ſee) 
which ſhould'be armed at. 
Then lay the'cut part of the'Scion on. Joyning them 
the cut part of the' Stock; 'and bmd it 
on with courſe 'Wool/er-yiern, Baſſes, or 
the inward ' peeling of the Witch-tree 5 
if you bind with fuch a material as will 
not be looſe, or rotten by Midfammer, 
about that time give it a ctit croſs-wile 
with a Knife to ſet the Priſoner? at h- 
berty. BY | 
Have in readineſs good Clay, free from Claying. 
Stones, mixt with long Hay, and davb it 
about the Stock and Scton, a fill inch a- 
bove and below the head ofthe Stock, T 
work it up round the Scion till it be ſharp 


at the top, that the rain water«may run 
| E 4 down 


Tbe Praftical Planter. 
down it3-and. with'a Knife or little 


trowel on in water ſmooth over- the 
clay 5in doing this be ſugenot to diſplace 


e Scion, - 


- + Thusyou may Graff ae, Plums, 


i» gþc Bark- 


Ehyrrier, and Apples, if 1t be before the 


bark of theStock will part from the wood 


of them, for when it will, the next way 
following is better.: - | | 
. SefF; 2, The ſecond way (called Graf- 
Pug ini the Bark) 1s much like-this, and 
I prefer it from experience much before 


the fore-mentioned, or any other way, 


but it .can with certainty only. be uſed 


for Apples, becquſe all. Scions of other 


Fruit will be'prown yok uſe, before the 


(rh of the ſtocks w peel 5 which is a- 
ut the end of March or. the beginning 
of April ; But this will be time - enough 
for Apples, if. the Stocks be in any. thing 
good liking, which 4f.they be not, they 
are. not fit to-be graffed any. way. - 

\ Thave kept Scions of Peers tillthe bark 
hath riſen, and thus graffed them with 
ſucceſs. If February have been ſo ſharp 
as to keep the Scigns backward, it may 
do very Well,not cutting them ri]] toward 
the end af February, for then they - will 
be well ; 8g ang till Ledy-day. or there« 
abquts, by which time the bark Hf Pear 
ee: ; " 6 £307 . 5 focks 


[4 U « * >} 


ay o 
oy . 
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| ay generally. will peel from the 


tocks. 
; Prepare then. your Stock and Scion ex- The manger. 
atly as you were dire&ed in packing, . 
only inſtead of cutting the bark off the 
Stock, ſlir jt on:the ws ſide, from 
the top, almoſt-as Jong as the /{oped part 
* of the Scion, and looſen the bark ar the. 
top of the ſlit with the point of your 
Kvife. | OTE: LED | 
 Havein readineſs a little Inſtrument 74. rafru- 
-made of Ivory, or a Deer or Sheep-ſharck, ment in the, - 
or Silver, or hard ſmooth Wood, at *'9%< 
oge End let it be made of the ſhope of 
the ſlope part of the Scion, but much 
leſs every way 3 thruſt it down betwixt 
the Bark aud 'the Wood of the Stock, 
where it was ſlit, to make room for the 
Scion, take it out and put in the Scian, A 
but firſt cut a little of the. Bark at- the 
thin end of the ſlope of the Scior, thar ic 
double not ja going down, yet leave 
It with a ſharp edge; and becauſe when 
you Scion is put in, it will bear the bark 
- hollow from the Stock, nick or flit the 
Bark, on each ſide the Scion, ſo that it 
may fall cloſe to the. Stock, and to'the 
edges of the Scion. Bind and Clay it as 
you haye already heard. - | 


Theſs 
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Whip-Graf- 
ling, 


-.. - 1-\Becauſe Srocke maybe Graffed thus, 


"may be uſed ſooner than'either' of thoſe, 
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Thefe: two-areithe beſtiways of Graf. 
fine for theſe Reaſons. f 


gneff in the ckftzand though Whip. graffing 


yet their are otherigreat'inconveniencies 
z}rending it, /as'you will ſee'hereafter. 
2. The Stocks are this way +leſs harm. 
ed than where a cleft 15 uſed, becauſect 
cleft lets wet into them, and makes them 
not io fit for Grafting again (if any fail 
to grow the firſt time_) as theſe continue 
to be, though they ſhould once miſcarry, 
or come'to any miſchance. ? 


2.The Scion will much ſooner and bet- | 


er cover the Stock, and'ſo make a more 
— » Jound , and ſwifter growing 
Tree. | 
4. This is much more ſpeedy, eaſie, 
and ſure to ſucceed. | 
SeF. 3. There.is another way, called 
Whip-erafſing, and here your Stock and 
Scion ought to be exadtly of the ſatne big- 
neſs, as the manner 'of performing it 
plainly ſheweth, which is as followeth. 
Shpe of the Sciona full inch or longer, 
and do the like to the Stock, and rye 


the one upon the other. 


You 


ad £% LAY Og” 
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. You, mayif.you will, [a« make ſhoul- 


ge on the,Sciqn, and gut-thetop of the 


Stock to' ſuit with it, and; then:bind them 


together, and clay about the. place. 
* This way 1s ſucceſsful enough, ſo that 76 jnconveni. 
ſpecial care betaken,that both Szockand ence. * 


$cion;{uit exactly. where they are joyned 
together, which is. ſomewhat troubleſome 
to do, and fo it is to find Scions and 
Stocks of an equal bigneſs 3 both which 
.makesit require longer time-in doing 
than the former ways, beſides the head 
will be apt to over grow the Stocks ; 
all that can-be: done to prevent it, is 
to Graff theſe very low, or if high, 
to give the. Stock more "liberty to 
thicken, by ſlitting the Bark of it with 
2 Knife, | 


In this way of Graffizg there is ano- An addition 
ther little knack may be added to very ?? [ivping oc 


tonguing. -: 


good purpoſe z and: that is, when the 
Stock and Sciorare prepared(as you heard 
before_)to be joyned together, to make 
a (lit with a Knife in the bare place of 
the Stock downward, beginning towards 
the top of the /ope, and (o llitting it a 
little way , -and doing the like wn the 
ſoped face of the Scion, bur beginning at 
the ſame diftance from the lower en 
of it, as you did before from the top of 
EE | | the 
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the Stock, and fo carrying it upwar 
and then Joyts them thruſting ot 
one ſlice into the other, till the bare place 
Stock.” | | 
The ſamein | "This may be done likewiſe in Graf- 
packing. ' | fing by packing, ' and 'in both conduceth 
much to ſtrengthen the work, and is 
called by ſome, 'Lipping or Tongaing: 
Side Graffng. Set? 4. Tam now going to diſcribe 
| another way' that I never read of, nei- 
ther ever knew more than one that uſed 
it, and hea skilful-Gardiner and us'd it 
very much : Knowing no hame for it] 
have givenit the name of Side-graffing. 
Ir's done by preparing the' Scioz as in 
Whip-graffing ; then without cutting of 
the of the Srock, ( but making it 
thin of ſide Branches) from a ſmooth 
place of it on the Weſtſide, 'take off as 
much bark as the Scion will cover (as if 
Packing) and fJit both Scio» and Sock, 
according to the dire&ions given. of Lip- 
Ping or, Tonguing in the.end of the haft 
ection, and fix them together-according- 
ly : Bind it cloſe and clay'it.' 
If it grow, at a years end cut off the 
top of the Srzockat the grafed place flope- 
wiſe, and c/ay it. AjioOr Gr 7 


Some 


of the Sciex cover the bare place of the | fa 
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Some done thus grow well, and I have 
uſed it ſucceſsfully, the tranſient ſap uni- 
ting it well to the Szock, and it groweth 
faft if the head of the” Srock be not too 
big to rob it, of the ſap and dropupon 
it, therefore ſuffer not the rop of the 

ock much to ever grow the Scioz the 
firſt year before it's cut quite off. 
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There is another way of this kind, I A d. way. 


have known uſed, and 1s eaſier done 
than the former, that is, to ſlit the bark 
of the Szock in the form of a great T, 
and looſening it with the point ofa Knife, 
and then'dapping in a Scion, preparedas 
hath been ſaid before, (but ' without the 
{lt for Lippize,) bindand clay it. 

This can be uſed only when the bark 
will part from the Stock. 


Seft. 5. The next way 1s that which ja the Cleft. 


is called Graffing in the Clefr, and is ve- 
ry ancient, -and ſtill uſed by common- 


Planters, and it's thus performed, 
Cut off the head of the Stock even and C"eFarins the 


{mooth, cleave it with a ſtrong Kife,or 
_ Chiſſel(hereafter deſcribed when I ſpeak 
of Pruning big Trees) let the lit run 
near two inches deep, let it be as near 
the middle of the ſock as you can, but 
not in the pith or heart ; have in readi- 


f neſs a ſtick of hard Wood, near a foot 


long, 


The Scion. 


Joyning them, 
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long, .at; one 'end made like a, wedee ; 
when you haye taken out the Cleaver, 
put. the wedg intg.the /r, and open it ſo; 
wideas toput inthe Sc/oz, when 1t's pre-. 


pared. . = 
Which is by cutting it down /ope on 


each ſide, about aninch in length, be-: 


ginning at the joynt,but leaving 4t much 
thinner on that-ide that goeth into the 


Stock .than the other that is outward, / 


(that ſide muſt be outward that will 


cauſe it to lean rather outward than in-i 


ward; ) you may. let it have a ſhoulder 


on one ſide, or both, or neither, all theſe - 


ways are uſed ; but ſhouldering takegup 
more time,and makes the Sciar weaker,and 
ſo apter by any chance. tobe broke off. 


Then wirh your Knife cut away any / 


Jags, -or roughneſs, or blackneſs that re- 
mains after cleavingon each ſide-of the 
cleft within, and ſo putin either oe or 


two $ qrogny your ſtock 1s 1n big- | 
0 


neſs,) place them ſo asthe paſlage of the 


Jap betwixt the bark and wood, both of - 


the Stock and Scion, may meet all along 
the cleft, as near as you can ; draw then 
forth your wedge, and if the ſtock be a 
big ſtrong ſtock, and do pinch the Graf, 
drive a little wedge of dry wood. into the 


ſlit, but not ſo as to let the Scrops looſe ; 


or 


| Graffing by Approach, Ablaitation,, 
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| or for ſuch ſtrong ſtocks cut the Graff as 


thick on. that ſide that; goes into the 


| ſtock, as on the outſide, which will pre- 


yent the ſtocks hurting the ſlappy. part 
and bark of. the Scion. - _ 

Many cleave,big ſtocks croſs-Aviſe a- 
gain, and put in,:two, more,Sczozs. but 
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cleaving hurts the ſtock ſo much that you . 


had better (if. you will have more than 


two Sczors 1n one {tock ) Graff -the other. 


- two in the bark, according to the ſecond 


way of Graffing, forecaſting one of them 
to be on the Weſt-{zde of the ftock. 
Seft. 6. There is another way, called 


Exarching, which is by having a #ock, 
or #ocks. grow {0 near another Tree, 
whoſe Fruzt you, would propagate,that 


F 


By approach 
r 


the fock and the branch of that "Tree . 


may be.joyngd together in. the manner 


following ; or elſe ſocks railed-in Pots, - 
that may be placed near the "Tree of 


whoſe kind yon would. propagate ; as 
scommonly uſed for Orange-T7ees. 

Cut the {ideof the Braxch and of the 
flock (where they will meet) about three 


'The manner. 


inches in-length, . till you come. near the 


pith of each, and fit them both together, 


that the paſſages of the ſap may joyn, 


in which polture 4indand clay rhem : Afſ- 
ſoon 
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A difference. 
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ſoon as you find the Stjor and Stock, to 


be welt &&mented rogether, cut off the 
head of the Stock, about four inches a- 
bove thebinding; and in Merch follow. 
ing,cut off the ſtub you left of the Syock, 
and alſo the Scion underneath, cloſe to' | 
the Graffed place, that it may fubſi ſt by * 
the Stock enly. & bh 
It's alſo uſed to be done by cutting off" 
the head of the Stock at firſt, and Noping 
half off about two inches long, and joyn- 


ing the Scior- thereunto, being cut ac- | 
cardingly. ' See the Frgnre. 


This manner of Graffirg'is  unneceſſa- 
ry, and ſcarcely praQicable in the Fruir- 
Trees, chiefly intended in = Book'; 
_ for Oranges, Limons, Pomgranates, © 

Vines, Feſſamins, and ſuch like ſhrubs it 
—_, be praGtis'd. | 
Ifo it's ſaid that Trees of different 
kinds will ſooner take this way than 0- 
therwiſe. " 

Among all theſe ſorts of Graffing, the 
ſecond way for Apples, and the firſt for 
all other Frait-trees, are to be preferred | 
before all the 6 

The Figures, with. theſe direQions, ſ 
hope will make all caſie to any mans un- 
derſtanding. 


CHAP. 


. frait in t 
_ Graff, be halfan inch over in thickneſs, ſtocks. 
where they are .to be Graff, or little 
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Obſervations concerning Graffing: 


| ECT ; 1. If the Plazts that you re- 
I moved out of your Seea-p/or into 


the Now , and ſuch Stocks for Stone» 
e Seed-plot as you intend tO $ize of 


more, it's enough : It's belt not to have 


them above an inch in the diameter, 


both that you may loſe no time, and 
that the Srock may be eaſier covered . 


" by the Sion, 


vet, 2, In providing Scions or Graffs +; S 
of Pears, and C ts you muſt «4 ring Stn on 
ſetye to cut them in January, or the very , 
beginning of February, having reſpett to 
the forwardneſs or backwardneſs of the 
Spring, and the warmth or coldneſs of 
the Country you live in; but you muſt 


 beſuretocut them before the buds have 
' any ſpeck of white appear upon them. 


Scions for Apple-trees will ſeldom he 
too forward any time before the begin- 


' ning of March, 


_ Chooſe ſtrong and well grown Scions, choice, 
that grow at the top or outlide of a Tree 
that bears well, and good fruit of irs 
F kind, 


Young ſhoots. 
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kind, agd cut not off the tops of the 
Scions vH you 'Graff them, for ſo they 
will keep the better. 
Lhavealways found a {hoot or braxchof 
the year next foregoing to thrive bg{t'; 
and thoughin Graffize old 'Trees in ere- 
ford-ſhire, fome commend and uſe Scions 
of two or three years growth, yet thoſe 
are ſeldom found to have convenient 
bads to put forthat, and often times have 


_ *#lofſoming buds on'them, and make not 


Old wool. 


Tim- for 
Grafings 


{to good a growth, neither have they ſo 
good a joy? to Graff at, as thoſe of the 
laft year. 

When you get them, you had beft 
cut oFat leaft a hands breadth of that 
which grew the year before with them, 
belides the laſt years {boot ; for ſo they 
will keep the better, and you mult. uſe 
about an1nch of that old wood in every 


Scioz when you Graff it. 


Sect. p In TJanuary or February,, as 
you find the weather grow warm, the 
wind not being North; '-or North-Eaft, 
you may Graft Plams, Cherries, 'and 
Pears, but not Apples till the bark of the 
Stocks will riſe or peel from the wood, 
which is ſeldom before the middle of 
March, rand often not till Apri!, be- 
cauſe this is neceflary tor the beſt way 

of 
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of Graffing them ; but if you will Graf] 
any Apples in the cleft, you may do it a 
little ſooner. | 

_ Perhaps you may not haveſeveral ſorts 
of Plums, Cherries or Pears, ſfonear you 
as that you may get buds freſh enough 


for - Inoculation. Tn this caſe you may 


procure Sciozs and Graff them, and they 
will- continue freſh though you ſhould 
ſend for them from beyond Sea. | 
Sect. 4. Theſe Scions.may be kept a 
three weeks, or a month after.they are onda 
cut, before they are uſed, and there ons. 
ought to be a fortnizht or three weeks be- 
twixt the time of their -being ct, and of 
their being Graffed, that the Szocks 1n 
that time may be more repleniſht with 
ſap, and the Scions be more empty of it. 
To keep your Scions or Graffs atter Kee ing. 
they are cut, you need not, as tome dt- 
re&, bury them in »#0i/t mod, for this 
may be a means to make them {well and 
bud forth, -by receiving moiſture from 
the Earth; and then. when by Graf? 
they are expoſe to the cold open A, 
they will be in danger to wither and die 
before they have nouriſhment from the 
90k, 


"2 Len 


Of joints. 
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You may lay them in a dry houſe, ſo 
it be near no heat, or underanold Tree, 
or Hedge, and cover themall over with 
dry mold, that the Air may not have too 
much influence upon them: though th 
ſeem ſomewhat dry,yet if they cut with 
a freſh colour, he? be not much wither- 
ed, they will not grow the worſe, but 
rather the better ; yea ſome that have 
ſeemed withered , being carried in a 
Cloak-bag ſeventy or eighty miles have 
grown well. 

Suffer not the buds to be- hurt, or - 
rub'd in the b:zding or carriage. 

Seff. 5. There be ſome indifterent 
whether they Graff ata joyzt or no, but 
forecaſt to havea bad directly behind the 
ſboulder of the Scion : Tf Scions with joynts 
were {carce, you might praCtiſe ſo on 
{mall Srocks that will be ſpeedily cover'd, 
but if Scors can be had with joizts, ne- 
ver Graff with others, for theſe will co- 
ver the Stocks ſooner. 

It will do well in Graffizg Stocks for 
large Standards, to put but one Scion in- 
to a Stock, and if it put forth ſeveral 

{»oots, to cut off all but one, that is the 
itraighte(t and ſtrongeſt : But for Dwarfs 
and Wall-fruit put in two Scrons, it the 
S$:ock be big enough. Let the latter be 
Graf . 
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Graffed near the ground, the former at 
ſuch height as the Srock will allow. 


Sef.6. In Graffing or Inoculating,it may Marking 
be neceſſary to have ſome mark, to know I 


what kind of Frait is put upon each 
Stock ; if you Graff many of one kind, 
(as it's neceſſary for Syaer-Frait) you 
may obferve to make every row to con- 
fiſt but of one kind, and no other ; but 
in a Book, that ſuch a row hath ſucha 
kind of Frazt init, and it's but entring 
where there are ſeveral in one row,there 
may be a Stake knockt into the ground 
atthe beginning of every new ſort, and 
ſo entred in your Book ; and where you 
have very few of a kind ( or for your 
whole Narſery, it you pleaſe) youmay 
make marks of ſeveral fizares*or ſhapes, 
in the bark-of the Stocks ; which marks 
enter into your Book, and what kzxd it 
denotes, and at two or three years when 
You removeit, the mark will be very vi- 
ible; and by renewing the marks ſome- 


times, you may continue it as long as 


you pleaſe,andaf any Tree be ſtolen you 
may ownit by the mark. 


F 3 CHAP. 
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Of Planting W, all- Fruit. : 


ECT. 1. Stone-frait will be firſt rea- 
; 3 dy to'remove, for after two vears 
growth in the Seed-plot or Nurſery, atf- 
ter they are Inoculated, or Graffed, you 
may well remove them, bethey for Wa! 


- of Dwarfs; which you ought to'do'in' 


Oftober'or November ; early removing, 
being advantageous "for all Fruzt-Trees, 
borh for: the ſecurity of their growing, 
and-for their well growmg:. apt 

Young Tees, having been taken-up 
about. Nowember, and the: ends of the 
roots cut 'off; and laid tn the Farth till 
March t0'be Phinted,' being then taken 
forth again, it hath appeared thar they 
have put out many#brous roots, ar the 
cads of thoſe big roots thit were cut off; 
which -had they done'in the place they 
were to grow urthe next-Summer,” thus 
would have been a good preparation a- 
gainſt Spring; andit's always ſeen that 
Frees fet in February or March, make 
generaily a much leſs growth the next 
. | _..year, 
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year, than thoſe that were fet before 
Winter. It a dry Summer happento ſuc- 
ceed, it often - kills ſome of the late fer 
Frees, and puts. ſuch a ſtop to.others, 
that they recover not of many years. ,;: 


In ſharp Froſts, though: you could. 


dig, it's not good to remove I regs. 

Yetif you havea few ſmall 77ees near 
hand toremove, you'may make advan- 
tage ofa fmall Froſt, by removing them, 
in getting up the Earth wholeabout the 
roots of the Tree, and fet it prefently 
letting as little;: Earth fal/ from them as 
may ;-be, whereby the Tree may be 
{carcely ſenſible of 'Femovims 1. And at all 
times. if you have not far tocarry the 
Trees to ſer them, - knock not oft the 
mold from the roots, but preſerve as 
much as you can.about them. 


. See, 2, Makea "Trench by the Walk Preparing 
fide you are to ſet them-up to, about 8r9und. 


two toot broad, andes deep, and in eve- 


ry place where a 'Free is tobe fet, about 


a-'yard {quare, mingle good- ola, rotten 
Neats-dung, with the Earth, and fill it 
up hghtly, nearas high as you intend the 
borders to be, and tread it down; So 
that it be not above half full inthe places 
= deſigned to ſet the trees, as to the 


orders make them up when you pleale. - 


F 4 But 


Piſtance. 


Mrxing Soils, 


and fetting 
phem: 
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Bur if you | deſign no borders, make 
then only a hole tor each Tree, of the 
fquare 'before mentioned : And if | 
your Soil be wet, or binding gravel, or 
{uch like, very bad in the bottom, go not 
ſo deep, it will be better to ſet them 
ſhallow, and raiſe the Earth about 
them. 

I knew an excellent Plaxter, that ina 
blewiſh clay ground, uſed at the bot- 
tom of the hole to ſet a broad ſtone, to 
prevent the Roots of the Trees in runing 
downward, and certainly where the 
Land is ſpungy or bad in the bottom, 
you cannot ſet the Trees too ſhallow; 
{o that the Earth be deep enough above 
them to prevent the Sun's burning them 
the. Summer. 

As to the diſtance Wall-frait-trees are 
to be ſet at, wherethey are apt to grow, 
you may learn that beſt by yn 
their aptneſs to ſpread : Apricocks a 
Pears {pread moſt, the May Cherry and 
ſome others are of very ſmall growth ; 
1's impoſſible to give rules fqr all, but 
the general diſtance 1s about four yards 
aſunder. 

Set. 3.1f it be not a manur'd Land 
you ſet them in, have in readineſs ſome 
very fine rich Mold, or ſhovellings of a yard 
wh: | where 
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where Cattle are frequently lodged or 


fed, that hath lain on heaps 'till it's mel- 
low, and become dry, or rotten Neats- 
dang, which you may mix with the Earth 
that came forth of the hole, and ſo order 
it, that it may be as good or better,than 
that out of which your Trees came: Fill 
the hole half way up with this,and tread 
it down in ſuch form (having reſpet to 
the roots of the Tree that is to be ſet in 
it) that the roots may reſt cloſe upon it, 
Cut off the ends of all the roors, (if it 
chance to haveone long downright ror, 
you may cut it almoſt half off,) try (by 
ſetting the Tree'n the hole) Ghich {ide 
will ſtand beſt tothe Wall, and then cut 
off ſuch branches as grow dire&ly'to- 
ward, and fromward the Wall, leaving 
only the ſide branches, to be naild unto 
it, then clap your Tree in, placing it as 
far from the Wall as the fop will allow, 
that muſt be ſpread upon it, that the root 
may have the more liberty to ſpread 
backwards: fill up the hole with the 
mold, and uſe all diligence to place the 
roots of your Tree in the fame potture 
they. wefe in before you removed it : If 
the Tree be young, and the Roots tlen- 
der, this can- be perfoxgmed no way but 
by throwing .1R a. little foul at a time, 
; and 
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and' then 'raifing, up with-,your hands 
ſuch Roots as are preſſed down by it |. 
below their proper ſituation, ſpreading | 
them» on: -the- ſoil - you haye: caſt in, 
and ther” throwing in more, -and or. 
dering the Roots as betore ,,. ſo con- 
_— to do till you have filled up the 
Old Trees with -fturdy Roots do not 
require ſo muchcurioſity ; but, you muft 
be ſure that the mold lie cloſe. under, be- 
twixt, andamonyg the Roots. 

If the Soul be light, you mult preſs it 
down gently with your toot, when you 
have: finiſhed, [placing the Earth about 
them, you may: (ft the Land, be if, 
cold;! - wet, or barren) coyer! the Earth 
with Dung,/round about the Tree, bur 
tf the Land be good, or that you cannot 
ſpare Dung, then in the endiof Febru- 
ary following cover the Earth with Fear 
or Straw almoſt 2 foot thick, and this 
do then, rather than when you ſet the 
Free that Earth may have more benefit 
of the Froſt and Wet in the Winter to 
temper it. And ſome in fetting Trees 
eſteem it beft- to put no Dung intq-.the 
holes, but the ſoil that came forth of it, 
both under and about the Roots, plac- 


ing the ſmalleſt>nd beſt mold next them, 
| laying 
ye 


A. Pe. 


- 
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| laying a good quantity of Dung on the 
. top 0 | 


the Earth about' them. 
Set. 4. Rvery year it: will be nece{- Spreading | 
F 37 [7a Trees on the 
ſary to prune and zail them tothe Wall, 1. 
twice, Of fhrice, according as they grow 

more or lefs ; wherein you mult obſerve, 

to bend down the ſtrongeſt ſhoors (that 
would grow upward) towards the tides, 
orherwre = will be aptto run ſtraight 
upward, 'and not cover the ſpace you 
defign for them, and by their luxurious 
growth ," Will extreamly rob the fide 
branches of their nouriſhment. There 

will branches enow ſpring out freſh to 

run upwards'but of them when they are 

ſo bowed: Lay none a-croſs or under 

one anorher,*but let them ſpread as the 
hngers of: yopr hand . when it 1s ex- 
panded. -- | 

Cutoff ſuch as grow diretly outward pruning. 
cloſe to the body ; if you cut a part of | 
any branch off,: doit at. a bud, that the 

cut may he covered with a freſh {prig. 

The Winter prunines may be done as 

ſoon as the fruit, and leaves are fallgn, 

or any time before February, except 
Nettarines, and Peathes, which are apt 

to die , if prui'd before the Sap raile. 

Mr, Rea' faith,” the beft time ro Prune 
them, 1s after they flower. 
S Shreads 
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Shreads of Wollen Cloth are the beſt . 
things to Nail them up with ; ſome uſe 
| gentle Leather, or an old Hat, any of 
theſe may ſerve turn. 
Baring Roots, Sect. 5. Sometime inthe Winter, af- 
andrecruiting' ter two Or three years, if the Soil the 
Jo roots are to 4:45 into, be got rich e- 
nough, open the ground at the outlide 
of the holes you made at ſetting, as near 
round about, as the Wall will permit. 
If you find no rootsþare, let it tlyeopen 
a month, and then fill it up with the 
rth thatcame forth, well mixt with 
uch a- mare as ſuits with it. 

* Sect. 6. Where the natural jo:/ is not 
Amends goodenough of it ſelf, whether it be in 
Garden, Orchard, or Field, there it 
ought to be by skill aſſiſted, and bet- 
ter*d, at leaſt-wiſe for ſuch a compaſs as 
the roots of every Tree take up for ſome 
time, if not ſo far round as they are ever 

like to extend themſelves. 
And this muſt be done by mixing ſuch 
Manares with the Soil, as tuit beſt with 

its temper. . | 
Cold. Tf the Soil be clay, or clay mixt with 
gravel, or wetheavy Lana, hot Dune, as 
that af Horſes, or Poultry, is beſt to mix 
with it, to þring ut to a due tempera» 
ment,  _ | | Eo 


And 
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And if the ſoil be a /ight, hollow, eskie, Light. 
or ſandy land, then Marl, Mad out of a 


: Pond or River, onſhovellings of dirty yards 


or high-ways, if they be not ſanay, and 


| be well wellowed, by lying on heaps, 


and eſpecially if thoſe heaps are mixed 
with Lime, are proper to mend it. 

If this laſt ſoi/ be barren likewiſe, you g,.,., 
may properly add a mixture of Neats- 

Ng. 
it your Land be too rich (whuch is over-ich. 
ſeldom ſeen) you may mix Gravel or 
cold clay with it. 

I have ſeenan Apple-tree on a Hemp- 
but, which was conftantly Plowed, and . 
Manur'd to a great richneſs, bear more 
Apples than four ſuch Trees inan Orchard 
would do. And it's conſtantly ſeen in 
barren hungry Land, Trees thrive poorly, 
grow Moſſey, or Bark-bound, bearing ve- 


.ry little, and that a very poor Frazr. 


Only MWallnut-trees and Pear-trees, do 
not neceſſarily require a very rich ground, 
and will proſper beſt on ſtony and light 
Land. 

Sef. 7. When your Wallrrees are renewing 0! 
grown old, and full of big Wood, you Trees 
may in three or four years time renew 
them, by cutting out ſome of the big- 
gelt tems, or Lowhs, yearly; cutting 

each 
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each branch off at ſome {mall twig, (if 
it may be) that. either it, or a freſh 
hawk my grow over the cut. place; 
which mult be kept covered with Clay ; 
and ſo go on yearly, till all the big wood 
1S Cut Our. - 

. Or if youdiſlike the kind of Fray, 
you may Inoculate, or Graff the boughs 
with a better fort of Fruit, but nor all 
1m one year, but ſome one, and ſome 
another, | 

By either of theſe ways, 2 may re- 
new a decaying 'Iree, and keep your 
Wall almoſt {till furniſhed, with lefs trou- 
ble and charge, or loſs of time than by 
taking up the old one, and planting a 
young one in its ſtead. 

It the Tree be fo old, that you reſolve 
to take it up, and plant another an its 
place, if you have none ready, nor are 
willing to buy, the ſpeedieſt-way to be 
ſupplyed, you may find directed in 
Chapter -the firit, Section the Ninth, 

Appropriating Sect. 8. In furniſhing your Walls with 
Frutc to walls. Fyuzt-rrees, Obſerve always to Plant 
Peaches and Nettarines up to the Wall 
that is moſt Sourh-vard; the Eaff-Wall 
1sto be allotted to Apricocks, early Chers 
ries, and the choicelt Plains;the Weſt may 
be ſet with Pears, Cherries, and Plus, 


& OMe 
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Some of the courſeſt Pears and Plums, 
you may ſet to the North-Wall, both to 
cover the Wall mums? and many 
years they will bearas well onit, as on 


ſtandards ; eſpecially if your wall ſtand 


not direaly North, but ſo as to have 
ſome conſiderable benefit of the Sun ; 
Nut-trees hikewiſe are proper for this 
wall, and will proſper well up to it. 

For thoſe Autumnal and winter Pears, 
that ripen late, the moſt South and 
higheſt wall, doth improve them, and 
they deſerve it, neither will ſome come 
to maturity in our Climate (ſome years) 
without. ſuch a wall. I would willing- 
ly beſtow the beſt place I had upon one 
Winter-Boncreiſten, two Buryes or But- 
ter Pears, two Virgalees, and two Chaſ- 
ſeryes, a St. Germans, St. Michael, the 
Craſſor, the Bon-Gerſon. 


If your conventencies will allow it, p,gion of 
and you are to build a new Wall, it a wall. 


is much better to have your Garaez 
walls not to ſtand direttly towards the 
four points, than otherwiſe, and then 
the worſt wall will be much better, 
and the beſt good enough for your 
purpoſe, 


2s 
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As, thus, the Ea#-wall, to incline to 
the South; the South, to the Weſt; the 
weſt, to the North ; the North to the 
Eaſt ; or contrary, but not ſo well. 

In the firſt way the two firſt walls 
will be extraordinary good , ang the 
two latter good enough for ordinary 
38. g. In build Wall 

Sect, 9, In ing a new Wall, it 

__ would © very advantageous, to make 
it with half rounds, each ſemi-circle be- 
mg o_ yards round in the infide;and 

ut {ix yards in the face or diameter, 
each taking two Trees ; and betwixt e- 
very half round, let there be two foot 
breadth of plain walling, where you 
may . place a Flower-pot on @ pillar two 
foot high, or Plant a Yize to run upjt, 
which every Sumrier, you may let 
ſpread it ſelf a little intothe half rounds 
on each ſide it. 

I know an honourable Gentleman, in 
ſomewhat a cold Country, that hath his 
Garden walls ſo made, and his Trees 
bear Fruit plentifully in ſuch years as his 
neighbours generally fail, 

I alſo ſaw a wall made thus for raifing 
Melons under, by a pattern or direftions 
trom 1:aly. | 
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{ TI havealſo ſeen Grapes ripen delicate- 
ly on every fide the cluſter, that grew in 


a half round. | 
By means of theſe rounds, every well 


will one time of the day or other, have 


a ſhare of the Sun, and the beſt wells (by 
reaſon of ſuch a refle&ion, and colletti- 
on of the Sun-beams as will be in every 


round ) will be exceeding hot, and the 


Trees be more ſecure from winds. 

Having ſaid thus much here of the 
Wall that Fruit trees are to be ſet up to, 
thus much more may not 1mproperly be 
hereadded. - 


That a Pale is as good for this pur- Choice of foits 
p_ and teſpeft of | tipening Fruit of Walk. 


4 


tter than any thing elſe it can be raiſ- 
edup to, if the Pale be made of fawed 
boards, nine or ten foot high, and ex- 
atly joined , that no wind may come 
through : Next to this in goodneſs is a 
Brick-wall , and then a Stove-wall, and 
the worſt of all that which is made of 
Titmber and Mortar ; but in this every 
one cannot be his own ehooſer, but muſt 
comply with what the Country he lives 
in-will permit him to do for his beſt con- 
venience. 
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When, you plant your Garden with Dray a Plate 

Fruit-trees; you may do well to draw form 
G 


the 
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the Platform of it in. Paper, 'and fo ſt | 
down the ;name of every Tree, accord- 
ing to the placeit ſtands in, whether in 
Wall-fruit or  Dwarf-trees, the fame 
courſe you may uſe about your Orchard; 
and you will find it both fatisfaory 
and uſeful, that you: may readily ar any 
ſeaſon of the year, know what kirid of 
Fruit 'every. Tree. beareth : The Fruit 
planted in Fields, not being.of ſo much 
variety, may be ealtly diſtinguiſhed with- 
out this belp. VR 


m_—_——— 
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CHAP. F@- | 


Concerning Dwarf-Trees. ; | 


Advantage of ECT. x: Theſe Trees have beenof | 
Dwarls- 3 late :much affeted and. coveted! | 
. becauſe: they are of ſpecial advantage | | 

for- Table-fruit, (whether Pears, Apples, | | 

Plums( or Cherries) being but of low | 

Stature, and may be planted in the borders | 

of Garden-walks, withour doing 'any | 

thing elfe there about them any prejus 

- dice, by overſhadowiny; them3 and | 

their fruit will be as well ſecured, and 

| com- } 
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ſt | ' commodious for athering as the Wall. 


fruit. 


_ differently. from thoſe for Orchards, or 
Fields. 
| The Pnizce- tree is generally uſed, and 
—_ beſt for Stocks for Pears, both for Dwarfs 
and Wal; as well becauſe it may poſ- 
wy ſibly ſomewhat meliorate the Pear as (and 
| that chiefly) becauſe it groweth not to 
that bigneſs, as on a Pear-ſtock it would 
be apt to do. 


| Stocks are ſuch as are raiſed of the cut- 
| tings of other Applestrees, as of the Gen- 
| ret-moil, the Kentiſh-Codling and others. 
Thar theſe are more proper for Dwarf- 
| trees, than Crab-ſtocks, appears 5 
I, Becavſe the Fruit will be rather 
| better'd, and nor tainted with any aſpe- 
rity, or roughneſs, as poſſibly it might 
| be, if Crab tree fecks were made uſe 'of 5 
| and: onefchief deſi ign in thefe Trees is to 
| have choice = delicious Fruit for eat- 
F 
| 3% Apple-trees that are raiſed on fiich 
| [Week ll not grow ſo big as thoſe on 
| Erab- ſtocks , but are with eaſe and cer- 


py” kept Dy og Rea jadging 
the 


fo 


 SeF. 2. Plats for this purpoſe muſk Stocks for 
| be provided, and es ſomewhat Pear-rrees. 


Se&. 3. For Dwarf- Apple- trees the beſt For Apple. 
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_ the Paradiſe-Apple of ſomewhat ſlow 
growth in bringing forward a Scioz, ad- 
viſes to graff a Paradiſe on a Crab-ſtock, 
and the Fruit you would have, on that 


Paradiſe, that the Crab might yield plen- 
ty of juice or ſup to the Paradiſe, atid | 


the Paradiſe retard the growth of the 


Apple planted on it, fo as to keep it a 


Dwarf; but beſides loſs of time, T doubt 
the ſucceſs of this, becauſe the Crab will 


put forth ſtrong Rocts, and yield plen- |. 
ty of nouriſhment: For why Apple-trees | 


raiſed by cuttings grow not to be very 
large Trees, I take to be, their putting 
forth ſuch ſmall Roots, by which meatis 
ne OP hath ſap conveyed to it accord- 
ingly. | | 
x By uſing theſe cattizgs for Stocks, 
you ſhall get at leaſt four years rime, 
reckoning from ſowing the Crab-kernel, 
and 'the ſetting the Stew or Cutting, be. 
ing duly ordered ; As, | 
1, By ſetring the Stem: in the place 
you intend the Dwarf-tree ſhall 
grow. | 
2. And ſetting it in good Earth, fot 
then after one years growth you 
may Graff it, and you will eafily 
diſcern the advantage in point of 
time. 
I 
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The Pradtical Planter. 
If it be faid Crab-ſtocks ready grown 


' may be made uſe of inſtead of cuttings 5 


there's this Anfwer ready, They muſt 
grow two if not fhree years after they . 
are ſet before they are fit to graff, and 

in reſpect of their large growth will not 


| befitfor Dwgrfe. | 
Some Nurſery Mex have made advan- a Cher. 


tage to themſelyes by this ſpeedy way 
of raiſing" Trees by Cuttings, but to the 
diſadvantage of them they put them off 


- for planting in Orchards, becauſe they 


are never like to make large, or long 


laſting Trees. 


Sed. 4. The way then to provide Rules for pro» 
theſe Stocks is thus: | viding them. 


In Odober from ſach Trees whoſe 
cuttings will grow, take ſuch ſtexzs, or 
branches that grow ſtraighteſt, and which 
(in the place where they (hall be grof- 
f:d) are an inch. or more thick, if they 
be near two inches it's fo much the ber- 
ter 3 cut them off, if you can, a hands 
breadth below ſuch knots or burrs as are 
on them, for at thoſe b»rs they princi- 
pally put forth their Roots) and cut off 
the top, that they be not above a yard 
long, if you cannot get them ſo long 
of Princes) you muſt be content with 
ſhorter, (if they be two foot it may do 

| G 3 rezfo- 
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reaſonably well: Cut off alſo all fide bran. © 
ches cloſe to the body, except one ſmall 
twigg near the tap, for the Sap to vent it 


ſe] at, ſer theſe preſently in beds as your - 


Seed-plants were, or rather if your Garden ' 
be laid out (that you can know the pla- 

ces. they ſhall ſtand in) ſer them there. ' 
' You need not fear ſetting theſe as 

deep, as the length will bear, ſo that 
there be about a foot above ground, be- 
cauſe they will ſhoot qur root all along, 
almoſt to the top of the ground, ' and 
ro ſpread their roots in the good Soil z 
and by ſetring them ſomething deep they 
are in lefs danger of dying, and thispre- 
vents the trouble of covering the ground 
about them with Fearz or Straw 5 and 
by this means likewiſe they will ſtand the 
firmer inthe looſe Garden-land, for graf- 


ſing at a years end, and better ſupporx 


ny Circump-2 ſpreading top afterwards. 


f1:10n. 


See. 5. But becauſe it's hard to meet 
with great plenty of ſuch braxches, thus to 
be cur, and ſet for ſtocks, that have burrs 
or kyots upon them 5, Planters have there- 
fore found out a way (which is called 
Circumpoſition) to bring theſe. knots or 
burrs upon Branches, that had them not 
befpre, and to. mend and improve thoſe 
that before had thern, and the. way of it 
15 as foloweth. * * About 
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About the beginning of February next 
before you defign to cut. theſe tems, di- 
realy above the place you intend-to 
cut them off. at; - for about! afoot in 


length, faſten about them ſome-Farth in 


an'old Hat, of Boot, or Bag, made of ſome 
ſtrong'Cloth-: *And 1n. that Earth they 
will have put forth Roots againſt the OFo- 
ber following; whenyou are to cut them 
off ro ſer them. ; 


73 


Or (which is a quicker and' readier Another way: 


way) you may dawb ſome wet Earth or 
Clay about the place, and wrap a Hay- 
band about it, putting ſome moiſt Earth 
hkewiſe betwixt the rounds of the band, 
and then running it about again over the 
ſpaces betwixt thoſe firſt rounds of the 
Hay-band and making faſt the ends of it. 
If the fem have no burr before you go 
either of theſe ways to work , then firſt 
take off here and there a- little ſlice of 
Bark about an inch long round abour it 
near the middle of the place to be co- 
vered as hath been directed, 


Some dire, That before this appli- An Error: 


cation of the Earth,about an ich breadth 
of the Bark be taken off, round about 
the part of the branch, that 1s to be ſur- 
rounded with the Earth, that roots may 
ſhoot out in greater quantity, by coming 

| - WU & Out 
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out in the upper skirts of that circle, -as || 
well asin the lower ; but this is but a: 
Crotchet, and grounded {(as my Lord: 
Bacon hath truly obſerved); upon the o- 
pinion of the Deſcenſion of the Sap z 
whereas indeed there is no ſich thing, 
for the whole maſs of Sqp is always af; 
cending in leſſer quantity in the Winter, 
becauſe the Tree is then only to be 
nouriſhed , and kept alive, to which 
end a ſmall ſupply is ſufficient, and yet 
neceſlary 3 andin greater plenty than the 
Summer, to furniſh the Tree with leaves, 
fruit, and new yearly growth. And the | 
true reaſon why the leaves and fruit fall 
off towards Winter is, not becauſe the _ 
fopreturns downward from them , but 
becauſe they have arrived to their full 
ripeneſs, and the Tree fails by degrees, 
to convey up ſo much Sap as it did in the 
Summer to thern, to produce freſhones: 3 
' and therefore conſequently thar's an idle 
miſtake too, to think that the ſup or 
Juice 1 the Winter, is laid up in the 
' Roots as a repoſitory, as appears plainly, 
inaſmuch as they are ever found dryer in 
the Winter than 1n the Summer, 
So that upon the whole, this takin 

the Bark off round the branch, is SY 
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cercepting the- jyice or /ap, Which riſes in 
greateſt quantity betwixt - the þark and 
the wood 3,-butif, as before was hinted, 
you take ſome little ſjjees.of the bark off 
round the branch, here and'there, leaving 


 ..the Bark intirein ſome-places, this may, 


by checking the Sap, cauſe it the more a» 
bundant!y to'paſs into Roots, 


o Oo RG IIS 4 JF 
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But to proceed to the buſineſs in hand, what Trees 
you have ſcen the way of preparing cy- areraiſed 
tings by circumpoſition, and though ſome = O_— 
will pretend to raiſe Trees of any kind _ 
by the uſe of it, yet it's certain it avails 
not, butonly in ſuch as by a peculiar pro- 
perty are apt to put forth Roots, being 
cut oft: and ſet into the ground ; and 
thoſe generally known, and made uſe of 
this way , are the Kentiſh-Codling, the 
(Gennet-moil, ſome ſorts of 'Sweet- Apples, 
and Brtter-ſweets, the Qvuince-tree,. the 
Mulbery-tree, and the Paradiſe- Apples 
tree 3 which laſt is much commended by 
theskilful Mr. Rea, for to raiſe Stocks for 
Dwarf. Apple-trees. 

"1 Se. 6. Another way to raiſe Stocks z, cytting 
for Dwarf trees, is to cut'down ſome one down an old 
Tree of little worth, of ſuch a kind as T'© 
you want Stocks of, about a foot, or more 
from the ground : This will makeſome 
kind of Trees very apt to caſt forth 

very a 
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very good Snckers from the'old- Roots 4 


ſiich as are' two years growth' may be | 


tranſplanted, "or inoculated 'where they 
ſtand' before removal 3 and the Stump 
above ground,” will alſo put forch abun-- } 
dance of young Shoots. After theſe 
young ſhoors have grown out "of | the 
ſtump one year, caſt Mold, or Earth a- 
bout - them, a good _— 5 ſothat you 
cover not the tops of any- of” them ; 
where let them grow two years more, 
and they will be well rooted, then'cut 
them off from the old Stock, (which 
after that may yield freſh ones again) 
and ſet the | ſhoots you take' off ag 
before hath beeri directed about Cut- 
tings. es | 
"- Theſe will be about three years long- 
er befto:e they be ready to greff than 
Cuttings, but'will be very good youn 
treſh Stacks, and is a good way to raiſe 
Stocks of the 2rince-tree for Pears ; be- 
cauſe Qrince-trees generally grow 10 
crooked and irregular, that it's difficult 
to procure any conſiderable quantity of 
them by Cuttings. | 
You. may gain time in raiſing Trees 
thisway if you inoculate theſe young ſucks 


ers or Shoots where they ſtand, as ſoon as 


sey are big enpugh, and let them con- 
| tnue 
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-tinue there to make one years growth 4 
| by which time they will be well rooted, 


and ready to remove, 
Tf they ſhoot up tall after they are 


' molded, you had beſt top them at a 


convenient height, it will make them 
grow the more in bigneſs, and ſo be 
ſoqner fit to graffi But if you have 
a defire to have any of the ſame kind. 
as the old Tree was, you need not top 
them. | ; 
AnJ by this means if you want 2nince- 
trees, Codlings, &c. you may be furniſh- 
ed with plenty, that will make better 
and handſomer Trees than if you raiſe 
them by Cuttings. 
Dwarf: Pear-trees from Suckers of old 
Pear-trees, (if you cannot conveniently 
get enow of the 2pince-tree) for many 
Pear-trees caſt them naturally, which be- 
Ing preſerved from Cattle, may be taken 
up, and ſet in beds of Earth as you did 
the Seedlings. 


If your Pear-trees yield not Suckers of To procur: 
themſclves, you need only cut off the top then, 


ot ſome 011 11 Pear-tree (and Graff it 
with a better Fruit if you leaſe) and 
the Roots will caſt forth Suckers plenti- 
fully, and you may help them by ma- 

king 


SeF. 7. You may alſo raiſe Stocks for By Suckers. 
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king a ſmall Ditch or Gutter, ſo as to 


? 


bare ſome of the roots, about two yards 


A further help. 


For Cherries 
and Plams, 


diſtance from the Tree, or pare of the 
Graſs (if any grow about the Tree ): 


that they may have the- more liberty to, |. 


ſpring up, 

Or in this cafe you may bare the roots, 
and then give a cut croſs ſome roots almoſt 
to the heart,and from the croſs cxt cleave 
the 700k, raiſing up the looſe part, and put 
in a little ftone to keep 1t open, cover it. 
three inches over with zold : Let this be 
done, if you can, where you find a bxd, 
Or eye On the root, for the ſucker to ſhoot 
out at; and either inoculate the young 
ſhoot in the place where it ſtands, or re- 
move it to ſome other placeafter a years 
growth, and when you do, cut off with 
ic about a foot of the old root; and by 
this means you may have ſxckers from 
ſome other Trees, that do not naturally 
yield them. 

SeF. 8. To have Stocks for Dwarf- 
Cherries, and Plums, or for ſuch Trees 
for a Wall, the ſpeedieſt way, and ſuchas | 
will ſucceed for that purpote, is by ſuck- 
ers of the common Regd-( herry, an4 any 
ordinary Plum-tree 3 both which caſt up 


fuckers plentitully. - : 


} 
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If the ſuckers grow itt a 'place that is 
ſecure from harm, you may znocnlate or 


geff them before removal under their 


other Plant, and let them grow there 


© one year after'z and hereby you will 
vain a'years time and more 3 chooſe 


ſuch ſuckers as grow at teſt diſtance 
from the old Tice. Woe 


Sed, 9. Ingraffing or inoculating Stocks Ordering the 


for Dwarf-trees, obſerve to do it as low h<ads © 
and Dwarfs. 


as you well ' can, with two Sciors, 
thoſe longer than in $raffing for large 
ftandards, that they may ſpread from the 


ound: 


. And after they are grown two Or Means to 
three years in the places they ate to ſtand {prcad them. 


in, to make them ſpread, and to keep 
the boughs outward, you may tie an 
old hoop of a Barrel, or fome ſuch rhing, 
in the midft of the branches, to bear 
them a good diſtance one from another'z 
but ifone branch be much' ſtronger, or 
more 'inchned to grow upright than the 
reſt, theri you may drive a Stake into the 
ground, and tie'the ſturdy one down'to 
it, 

If you cut the bak. croſo-wiſe in ſeve- 
ral places 'on the infide of the branches, 
when they ate placed as you would 
have them, it will be a means to make 

| them 


= 
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them' more. willing to contmue in that 

order of their own- accord, after ſome 

years growth : If any one branch ſhoo 

out much further. than the other, cut off 
ſts Zop to; keep it even with.the. reſt, and. 
yearly, cut ; much off , :eſpecially new } 
ſhoots, that grow, direaly upward, aſter 
they are grown to that height you de- 
ſign them to:be of, which may be about 

| a yard and a. half,, or more. 

Frees of Cut .. Se. 10. Having directed, howto raiſe 
Ungs. Kentiſh-Codlivigs, Gennet- Moils, Qwinces, 
- or any that grow of cuttings for. Stocks, 

I need give no other Rules for iraifing 

Trees or ,Hedges-of the: ſame kind of 

Fruit, only you need not cut them {6 

ſhort - you oo Stacks. 2 P] " 

Graffing Cod- /'., I have ſeen, Codlings . graffed on Crab- 
ings —- ftocks,; and ſertin Gaden 9, but L. think, 
t.-will encreaſe .their growth, -becauſe 
Crab;flocks that; have great Roots,,and will, 
yield: them more plenty of nouriſþment: 
than Roots of. their. own putting. forth, 

when they are raiſed by Cuttings,.,.'. : 

Others greff Gemnnet-moils on  Crab- 
ftocks, and they thrive well, and bear a 

larger and:\( ſome, think), a -better Fruit - 
than thoſe Trees,of that kind: raiſed by, 
Cuttings 3: 1 bave.graffed ſeveral of them 


in rough -and woody grounds which have 
grown 


Y Moils, 
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F grown with very ſtrong ſhoots, and co- 
' vered the Stocks very ſoon. 


"CAPS 
Of Planting an Orchard. 


ECT. 10$0.far as it lieth'in a Man's ,;... 
| 1, J power'to chooſe a Plot of ground ground. 
4 for his Orchard, 'he ought to: do it with 
| reſpe& to theſe aJvantages. | 
1 Ir ſhould'he':conveniently near him, 
'|f - dedining''and*lying! open towards the 
1} South, South-Eaft;,or South-Weſt, and de- 
I} fended from! the North, North-Eaſt, and 
North-Weſt winds by buildings, woods, 
17 or higher grounds; \the Jand ſhould ra- 
[]. ther -Ancline - to. dryneſs - than  amoiſture, 
1 without” Sprixgs 3the Soil deep, 'and'1s 


hoy fat Barth, | not 's ſtiff cold Clay,'! or bind- 
RS Gravel; nor a' light, fandy,'or erkie-hol- 


lwBarth-: Yet with good Hisbandry, 
TF if/it pum notints the extreamsof any of 

1] theſe; Frat-rrees:may proſper reaſonable 

T7 well mit. * ©; | 

| Burt the'natural Sez/ for an Orchard is goit. 
- more to be reſpected thana Garder, for 
the Garden Fruit trees, and what elſe 
groweth 


a 
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groweth there, rooteth little deeper than 

it may eaſily be manured;, but Pear-trees 

and Apple-trees in Orchards ſhould grow 

- to be _ Trees,and therefore ſend forth 

roots broad and deep,ſo that it tranſcends 

almoſt all coſt and pains, to-enrich the 

ground for them, as far as the Roots e- 

| very way reach. | : 
To qulife , **#. 2. If the Land you. intend for it 
ground. be a Turf,” of green-ſward, you will 
well to Plow it two years before youſtt 

our Trees in it, to make it mellow and 

ooſe, that the Trees may the better 

take root; and. you may.then lay on 

Manure, which by Plowing will be well 

mixt with the natural Soil ; and uſeſuch 

Manare as will beſt ſuit toamend it, ac+ ' 

cording to- what you haye heard before 

in the 8h Ch, Seft. 6th. | 

Flat ad _.-If your Land lie vety flat, that wetis 
ſhallow. apt to ſtand'\upon it, or be a ſhallow ſoil, 
Th you may ſomething help. it in Plowing; 
alſo, by. gathering'the Land always up, 

in and near the-place where you intend 

the rows | of 'Treeg/ ſhall afterwards ſtand; 

which intwo. years time. will ſomething 

raiſe it, and thicken the Soz/, and the 

Reanes or Farron's fo made, will helpto 

carry off the Water. yt 


But 
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. But if it bea ſpringey Land, you miſt Spfing- 
Treach it at the head of the Spring, and 
that deeper than the Channel 'of the 


' Spring runs in the Earth,which.you may 
l 


leave open, and yearly. cleanfe, or f1 
it with Oler boughs, an@ cover thent 
with the 'Furf.and Farth that came forth, 
much higher than the other Land, for 
the Wood and looſe Earth will fink very 
much by degrees. | 


o * . 


It 1t be not /prinzey, but only lye ſo fend WA- 


low and flat, that in the Winter Rain,or er. 


Land-floods will lye upon it, and, that 
it hath been lately Plowed, or that you 
will not loſe two years time by Plow- 


. 10g it, before you ſet your 'Frees, or if 


it be. a ſhallow or ebb ſoil, you had beſt 
ſet the "Trees by Tamping, according to 
the diretions 1n Field-planting, which 


'you will find hereafter ſpoken fir.ly to in 


its proper place, | 
. Sect. 3. If there be any' unevennels 111 Of uneven 
the Land, ſome dire&t to level ir, by £94 
carrying the banks into low places; bur 
this will not only be very - chargeable, 
but hurtful, by making the high places 
too barrex, and the low' ground tog 
rith, | 
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But that your Trees may grow fore 
what levelm their #ops, and.not one 0+ 
ver-ſhadeanother, and alſo appear come- 
ly, you may forecaſt to fer ſuch Trees 
gs Brow pexaapt,” or axe not apt to grow 
tall Trees, - on. the higeſt ground, and 
ſuch as are aſpiring in the lower places- 

Sect. 4-' The beſt time to Tranſplant 
iato Orcheres, 1s from the end of- Seprem- 
ber, to near the end of November, the 
{oonner the better : If the: leaves are not 
all fallen when you remove your Trees, 
pick them off. | 

It your Trees are not very weak bo- 
died, Prune them up, leaving three or 
four of the principal branches on the top, 
that grow outward, which ſhould-be 
lopp'd off almolt a years growth; but if 
they be weak (leſt the wind ſhould 1in- 
jure them by tolling them) you may top 
them lower, doing it at a bad,or ſmall 
twig; and in, big Trees, cut the zop 
almoſt all off ;and whenſoever you tranſ- 
plant young Trees, .cut off the end of 
all big roors. 


Of removal of Sect. 5, At three years end, after 


] r<cS» 


Graffiag im the Nurſery, Trees may be 
fit to be removed into an Ge ef- 
pecially if you Plow (or which is fafer 
d:z) the Orchard Laxd, and ſent __ 

an 
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and. other Kijtchen-Garden-ftuff in it for 
ſome years; but if it be ſucha piece of 


Land that you Graze, then- you muſt be 


ſure their heads be grown out of the 


reach of Cattle before you ſet them there, 


and you muſt Fence them one of the 


ways mentioned hereafter, in the Chapter 
of tela-planting. 


Seft. 6, The diſtance of Trees in O7- Of diftatce. 


thards ought not to: be leſs than eight 
yards, neither need it be- more then 
thirteen, or fourteer ; the richer the Land 
is, the greater diſtance you ought to ſet 
the Trees at from one another, to which 
you ought to have reſpect, and alſo to 


the kinds of Frait-tregs you Plant, for 


fome Trees take up more room in their 
growth than others, as moſt Pear-?rees 
more than Apple-trees, and ſome Apple 
trees more than others, according to their 
aptneſs to grow more or leſs, too tedi- 
ous and difficult to be here related ; on- 
ly the Redſtake being generally a de- 
fired Fruit, you may take notice that 
it's one of the leaſt Apple-:rees, where it 
yields the be Sder, ſometimes it's almoſt 
bura ſbrab: And therfore will ſuix 
well with planting at 20 foot diſtance, 
whereby each Acre will take up one 


Kundered Trees, | 
[Sf It's 


Þ Oy 
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It's certainly beſt in many reſpects for: 
Trees to be planted at a very good di- 
ſtance ; for, | 

1. The Plantation will be little an- 


of planting at NOYance to the Land, 1f either you ſet 


good diltance. Gardenſtuff in it, ſow Corn on 


It, while 
the Trees are young, or Grazeit when 
they are grown up. 

2, Whereas ſome ſay the more Trees 
the more Fruit ; that's abſolutely falſe, 
tor when they are ſet ſo cloſe, that the 
Sun cannot have a good influence up- 
on them, they bear poorly and ripen 
worſe. | | | 

3. They cannot grow to be Trees of 
that {ize ſet near as rhey would ( if the 
land be good)being ſer ata good dittance, 
and ſome kind of "Irees being ot ſtron- 
cerand {ſwifter growrh than others, will 
ſo domineer over their neighbours, that 
they will make them almoſt good for 
nothing. 

4. You may plant betwixt every Tree 
a Cherry-tree, or Codling-iree, which may 
grow up, and bear with the other Trees 
many years and never prejudice them 
but will decay before the others are at 
jull growth, 


Or 
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Or you may ſet a young, Apple-tree or 
Pear-tree, betwixt every two of your 
ftanaards, that you ſet inyour Orchard, 
and nurſe it up with neceſſary dreſſing 
and pruning ſevez or eight years or lets 
time, to Tranſplant into Fields, or Pa- 
ftare-!/and where - Cattle. feed, whereb 
with lit:le help it will not: be in ſuch 
danger of hurt from Cattle, as ſmall ones 
would, and bear Frait ſoon afterit's ſet ; 


and you cannot let them grow ſo long. 


in your Nurſery without. galling, or hurt- 
ing one another ; unleſs when you re- 
move 'Trees out of your Nurſery you 
take cafe to leave every other Tree, 
whereby they may have liberty to grow 
big, and ſo more fit for Ce Bok 
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_ Seff, 7. 1 know ſome are for remov- gf, nine. 
ing Trees very young, and it's certainly, jag Trees 
the beſt way if they can be ſecure from y9u38 or old: 
danger, which in Orchards or Fields . 
where Cattle have liberty to feed they 
cannat well be with ordinary fencing, 
unleſs they be of five or fix years growth 
aftergraffizg. He that hath a Nurſery of 
his own, and removes them into places 
{0 near that he can well do it, let him 
the very ſame or the next day after 
they are taken up, ſet them in the place 
appointed for them, and nct cur off toq 

H 3 much 
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much of the roots, but the greateſt part 
ofthetop. And hemay do well to plant 
ſtrong and well grown Trees, eſpecially 
in his Fields and  ovt-prounds - for the 
charge of Fencing will be much eaſed, 
and being carefully ſet they may proſper 
as well, or better than ſmall ones, eſpe- 
cially ih wncultivated, or tiff land by Naz 
ture, where young Trees cannot ſo well 
put” fort roots. And here IT ſhall pro- 
poſe a ſuter way 'to have old Trees re- 
mov*'d grow, and profper well, than is 
commonly praftiſed ; that is. 
Means to have | Tf you chance to have any Trees be- 
oideres g ©Wixt tenandthirty years old, that you 
mother have a mind_ to remove, you muſt a- 
P; bout NVovember , the year before you 
rranſplant them, dig a trench, as nar- 
row as you pleaſe, but ſo deep as to 
meet with moſt of the ſpreading Roots, 
at ſucha diſtance round aboutthe body 
of the Tree, as you would cut the roots 
oft at, when you remove it ; (about half 
2 yard diſtance from the body may do 
well, if they be not very large Trees, 
but if you have not far to carry them 
leave them longer ;) as you make the 
'Frenchcut the roots,you meet with clear 
oF, and ſmooth, itholi ſpliting them, 
or bruſing the bark, fill up the Trench: 
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2gain ; and by Oftobtr next after, when 
ou take up the Tree to ſet it. elſewhere; 


you will 6nd thoſe great rodts will have 


put forth many fb014 #6j5,"and tnade 
preparation for more ;- Whith frefh ant! 

tender roots, upon removal, will enable 

the Tree to draw more nouriſhment 

than otherwiſe it would, and conſe- 
quently to proſper the better in its new 
manſion. 

Set. 8. The beſt way you 'can {et rhe orger. 
Trees in an Orthard is according to the 
Figure which is called a Quairrnx. 

You are to proceed in ſetting your 
Trees in the ground by the fame general 
rules, given for Wall-fruit, obſerving ex- 
atly all that is there, but only what in 
particular concerns the wall. 

Alſo in I _—_— any big Trees, Coaſting, 
men gexeraffy obſerve to coaff them, (as 
it's termed) that is, to place the ſame 
ſide of the Tree tothe Soath, Eaſt, &c. 
as grew formerly that oY where it 
ſtood before ; to which en before you 
remove it, you had beſt make ſome mark 
m the bark of the Tree, which way 1t 
ſtood ; this you may obſervein ſtraight 
Trees, but it's more material if your 
Trees lean one way more than another, 


to ſet the leaning ſide towards the South- 
H 4. | Weſt 
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Welt, from whence the ſtrongeſt winds 


blow. - | 


'* Sedt. 9. Thebeſt quick Fence for your 
Orchard is a good white-thorn, that when ' 
it's grown up may be plaſhed, the bet. 


ter. to prevent the creeping of ozs, or 
Sheep into it ; ſet no {\myohquick- 1n..it, 
that may grow to great Trees, becauſe 
will be hurtful both to-the Hedge 


they 
and Fruit-trees, both by their tops and 


roots, when they are grown up; but ſet 
tworows of good Hawthorz, and make 
the deaa-hedge on the outlide the aztch, 
and the quick-ſet will grow the faſter ; 
for the Hedge upon the ditch is apt to 
choak the- quick:: And thus with ſome» 
times weeding it , you may ſoon raiſe a 
good fence. 

If you: have an old heage already about 
you Orchard, {cour the Tach: and plaſh 
the hedge, and cut down all big Trees 
that grow .in it, unleſs onthe North, or 
Welt-ſide,the one requiring a defence to 
keep the Orchard warm, the other to ſe- 
cure it fomewhat fromthe ſtrong winds, 
that blow down the fruit before it5 ripe, 
thought's better they grew on the out- 
lide rhe hedge, | | 


Sect, IO. 
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Se. 10. Your Orchard-fruit-trees ag Pruning out- 
well as others, will need - ſome pruning, = 
which you may obſerve to do after this 
manner ; if you deſire: they ſhould be 
tall Trees, cut of all the- 11de branches 
till they are grown to the height you 
deſire ; if to ſpread low , . let {ome be 
left on each ſide, that the. boughs on a- 
ny one {ide may not weigh down. the 
Tree, but that it may grow {ſtraight up- 
right. FE x 

And ſuffer them not the firſt three jnge. 
years { at leaſt) to grow thick and buſhy 
headed, by cutting off ſomeof the inſide 
ſhoots, and ſuch as grow croſs one ano- 
ther, or pendant ; what you cut oft from 
the bodies, or any branch, do itcloſe and 
even, that the bark may grow over tt : 

If you cut part of any {hoot, or a Sciog 
for graffing, cut it cloſe ata budor tprig, 
that inthat caſe the wound may again 
grow up and a {tub end not be left be- 
und. | 
When Trees grow big, that a knife gig vranctes, 
will not prune them, procure an Inſtru- 

ment like a broad Ch:ſſe/, the handle of 

Iron, above a foot:-long, with a knob on 

the end, and the edge alike on both tides, 

not {floping on one {ide like that of Joy- 

acrs; but plain asa knife, and very thin, 


about 
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about 3 or 4 inches in breadth, the form 
you will ſeein the Table of Figures: 
ou may take it like a Stone-cutters 
Chiſſel, otily letit be longer and broader 
at the edge ; ' with which, and a Malt, 
»v may take off a botigh, or large 
fanch as you will, without either hurt- 
ing the bark of the Tree, by cutting too 
near, keavirg a #amp, by not cutt! 
near enough ; one of which is not ealt- 


ly avoided by the chance blows ofan 4x 


or Hatchet ; and being amongſt thick 
boughs, your yo and Mallet will be 
more governable than other inſtruments. 
If the boughs are very large = ma 
uſe a Sap firſt; and then ſmooth it wit 
the Chifſel. bg 
Sef.1 1. You will do well,if your /o//be 
fiot r:ch enough,once in three of four years, 
in the Winter time, to open the Earth 
for a good ſpace round about each Tree 
of the outſide the ground that was firſt 
digged at their ſetting; and about a 
month after, with fome proper manure 
mixt with what came forth fill up the 
trench again: but if you dig or Plow 
your land, you will have no need to do 
this fo long; and if your Trees were 
fet by tumpring, you need not dot this till 
the roo?s are grown paſt the ditch that 
was madeabout the 4-7. The 


| | 
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' The Water that ſoaks. from a Dung- By water.” 


hil is a good thing to entich the Earth, 
about the roots of Trees ; andif your 
Orchard chance to lye fo, as that it may 
be floted with it ſometimes, you may 
do it after this manner, | 
' Make alittle trench alo 
”art of the Orchard, and from it cut a 
Fmall gutter dowh every row of Tees, 
take off the upper turf, for halfa yards 
breadth round about every Tree, at a- 
bout a  fopts breadth diſtant fram the 
body ; when a rainy day comes, let this 
ſoke go down one row, fo that (asnear 
as youcan ) every Tree may enjoy it 
three or four days at ſeveral times in one 
Winter. | 

[f your Orchard ſtand fo that you can- 
not convey this water to the Trees after 
this manner,you may carry two orthree 
Pale-full ro every Tree, twice or thrice 
a year, and —_ it in where the roots 
were opened, and againſt ſpring put 
in the old Earth again; when you do 
firſt, ſtir up with ſomething the bottom 
of this water, the more to thicken and 
enrchit. ' 

This will follow the roots, and enrich 
Trees more thancan be done by manure, 
or dung, ſo that you ſuffer the water nor 
: DE to 
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Sed, 12: Within your ,Orchard, on | 
the North-ſide,ſet the firſt rows of Pear- 
trees, or ſuch other, Trees, | as you know 
are apt togrow talleſt,and the reſt South- 
ward, as they decreaſe in height, as near 
as you can judge ; for \{o ſhall all your 
Trees ſhare in greater meaſure of the 


South-Sun , and will be leſs Iyable 


| to receive damage by the Northen 


Fencing from | 


cold. 

On the outſide of your Orchard, if 
it, be not well defended, plant on the 
Northſide two or three rows of Walnut- 
trees, Cheſnut-trees, or {ome large grow- 
ing Trees, thicker than is uſually done 
on other accounts, to preſerve your Or- 
chard from the Northen air. 

Some are alſo for Planting a defence 
on. the Weſt-ſide, to. help to preſerve 
them from the Autumnal winds, which 
throw down the Fruit before it's 
ripe, # i <q s CT 4 [ 
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of P lanting in Fields. 


ECT. i. The benefit of this kind of Encourage- 


| Planting is apparent in ſeveral ments 18 


Countries in En2/azd, where it hath 
been of long and general uſage, and in 
many other Countrics, Gentlemen have 
begun already to imitate them, which 
ſhould much encourage others to fol. 
low ; for the more there are that p/azz, 
the le(s particular perſons will loſe by 
Thieves, and where fruit 1s 1n great plen- 
ty, .it is found to be more lighted by 
idle people ; and beſidesit a Man have 
ſtore, he will not feel the loſs of a little ;. 
or it. may quit his coſt, ta have one to 
caſt an eyeto them, for a Months time 
near ripening ; and further yet, Sider- 
Apples, Baking-Pears, and Pears tor Perry, 
are ſo little grateful ro the taſt, (which 
pilferers chiefly aim at pleaſing) that he 
that taſts them once, ſhall ſcarcely find 
his teeth} water after them a ſecond 
time. 


How- 
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However the benefit of plantive in 
Fields much out-weighs theſe, and all 
other incoveniences, for by this means 
you may almoft haye a dquble crop on 
your lands,vis. graſs or grain, and your 
fruit, and the land ive? benefited (as | 
the matter may be ordered) than da- 
maged ; ons of theſe Trees alſo ſome- 
times bears as much fraz, as three of the 
beſt in a thick planted Orchard ; the be- 
nefit whereof for ſale, or uſe in a Family 
for baking, or Liquors, or other uſes 1s 
known to be ſo conſiderable, that I need 
fay no more of it. 


Praticularly of Sect. 2. But becauſe the planting Pear: 


Pears, 


trees abroad in Fields, is of leſs reputati: 
on generally than the planting other 
Fruit-trees, I ſhall here Bye you ſuffici- . 
ent ſuggeſtions to take off the Aſperſion. 
| I. Some Pears do not make ſo con- 
femptible a liquor, as Perry 15 common- 
ly reckoned, but very ſtrong, and kept 
two or three years, drinks toadmiration, 
{o that ſeveral good Palates, that have 
drank of it, have nor been able to dt- 
ſtinguiſh it well from liquors of more 
efteem. | 

2. Their frait is not catable, and. {0 
in leſs danger of Thieves, in your out- 
grounds than Apples are. | 
3. They 
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- 3. They will grow on barren land, 

where Apples will not proſper ſo well. 
4. They are trees of long continu- 

ance, and often grow to that bigneſs, 


- and bear fo plentifully, that one ſingle 


tree wilt bear Fruit enough to make a 
Hogshead of Perry , ſometimes zwo or 
three4n one year, which would fave the 
expence of much Mar, though the li- 


- quor were but mean. 


Seft. 3. There be ſeven ways of Plant- geven ways. 
ing in this kind; I ſhall fet them all 
down, that every Man may uſe that 
which beſt ſuits with his conveniency, 
and good King. 

1. If your land be in Tillage, you 1. 
may ſet fruit-trees at zhzrty yards diſtance neg 
from one another, throughout the whole : 
Field, after the manner of an Orchard ; 
and you may goon with your Plowing, 
with the loſs only of about a yard, or 
four foot {quare of land, about every 
tree, for twenty years; and when they 
are grown fo big, that you think your 
Corn receives hurt by the ſhade, or 
droppings of the trees, if you canturn 
it to Paſture, the trees will improve 
moſt kind of land, by keeping it warm 


1a the Spring; they will make the Grafs 


grow more early, and by ſhades in the 
SUM 
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Summer, preſerving it from burning ; 
but the Trees being let at ſuch a diſtance; 


the land may continue fit for any pur- | 


poſe for ever, if you dreſs or prune theſe 
trees higher up than any other, that no 


boughs may hang in the reach of Cattle,- 
and for the convence of. going abour. 


them with your Team, to any work,and 
thereby the Air and Rain will have freg 
acceſs to the graſs, or grain near about 
them, and the fruit will be fafer from 
common pilterers. 

. Theſe need -no other fencing than 
thorns bound about them, and a ſtake 


driven in the midſt, to keep them from; 


ſhaking ; becauſe you may receive the 
profit of the Stubble or Fallow, without: 
tuffering any large Cattle, that will 


browſe upon them, to come into the 


gronnd. _. E 
| Sedb. 4. Another way of planting frutt- 
trees 1n Fields, 1s by ſetting walks of 
them, running through the midft, or 
along the ſides of your Paſture ground, 
where you have a mind to have walks for 
ornament : For why we ſhould not plant 
Frait-trees for walks, as: well a Syco- 
mores, Aſh-trees, &c. I know not, there 
being ſome ſorts of Fruit-trees that will 


(andalmoſt any kind may be ordered 


by 
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by prunin ſo as to) grow very hand 
FEA in #4, . beſides the beauty and 
{weet {inell of the bloſſoms,and worth of 
the frat. 


they muſt be well grown before you 1c 
them; that is, they muſt be of about ſix 
years growth, and then well fenced: and 
there are two ways uſed to fave them 


harmleſs. 


go this way to work in Fed panting, 
t 


1. Oze much commend is b tump- p 


mg them ; and it is performed thus : Set 
your tree in the place dela, almoſt 
on the top of the ground , no « 
than to make it ſtand, (though all rhe 
roots be not _covered,) till the ramp or 
»ound bs raiſed about it; and then take 
aline, about a yard and a quarter long, 
tye the one end of it about the Tree, 
but. ſo that in. going round the Tree, 
with the line ſtrain'd, it may flip abour 
the tree as you go, faſten the other end 
to an Tron, ſetter, or ſtick with a ſharp 
point, and as you go round the tree 
mark the ground; make thena ditch on 
the outſide of the round ſcore, and lay the 
turf handſomely on the inſide,rwo or three 
hights, with the graſs ſide outward,fo as 
to make the work full half a yard heigh ; 
L cait 
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caſt the o/d out of the ditch, obſerving 
to throw the belt of it next the roots of 
the rree, till you have raiſed it within, 


as high as the tarf, then prick ſtrong 


thorns into the -z0/d, that they may lie 
upon the zarf, and point outwards a 


yard over the twrf ; as you place the 


thorns, put more turf, or faſt heavy 
Farth our of the ditch npon the ends of 
them, treading it down, the better to 
fix them ; and lay the Earth ſhelving 
down from the mrrf towards the Tree, 
that if rain fall, it may ſoak towards the 
roots; if you have any ſmall Thorxs, 
Briers, Furs, or Goft, lay it on the top 
of the work finiſhed, round the tree, 
and repair all yearly, as you ſee cauſe, 
which may be done with ſmall trouble. 
The great convenience of this way of 
ſetting frait-rrees, will appear in theſe 


- following Obſervations, 


x. If your land be over moiſt, this 
ditch will drain all wet ' from the roots 
of the tree ; © but if the land be c/ay, or 
ſuch that water will ſtand in, then 
when you perceive it ( which 1s' very 
rarely) cut ſome little notch or trench, 
to ler it our, 

2. This way of ſetting, is commend- 
ed in dry land; becauſe the Earth * 

the 
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the ound will ſecure the roots, from the. 
heat of the Sun, and. every ſhower of 


| fain will much refreſh it,by ſoaking to-, 


wards the Tree. * 

. You need not bind your tree to a 
take which doth often gall and hurt the 
tree, for ſo much Earth about it will 
keep it ſteady. . .. OK 
"4. If your land be ſtiff, or ſtrong old 
land, the mound made of it will mellow 
and improve about the roots, and alſo by 
that time the roots ſpread as far as the 
ditch, it will be filled up with -o/d, fal- 
len from the tmp, and with ſticks,leaves, 
&c.which will be rotten, looſe and good 
for trees to root in; and by thattime 
they will need little or no' defence, if a- 
ny at all; afew thorns tyedabout the 
bodies of ' the trees, to keep Cattle 
from rubbing againſt them, will be e- 
.nough. 


too miſt or ſhallow, the tree being ſet 
on the top of the land, will put forth 
ts roots plentifully into the Earth caſt 
up, and thence ſhoot into the upper turt, 
- and beſt land, that had been Plowed and 
manured before. 


2 erecting, 


- 5. The chief benefit of ſetting trees, 
thus, is, that where the ſoil is ſomewhat. 
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2. The ſecond way of fencing is, by 8; y.rg, 
| I ; 
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eretting, at a foot anda half diſtance one 
from another, about every tree, three 
{mall poſts, (if they be ſawed they need 
be but three inches {quare) or you may 
uſe poles., or ſtraight boughs, either 
whole, or if big enough, cloven in ro, 


three, or four parts, about five foot above, 


the ground in height; being driven in- 
to the ground, nail a croſs-bar of wood 
from each to other, within a hand 
breadth of the tops of the poſts, to which 
bar nail a pale or two, betwixt each 


nail he like croſs-bar, within a foot 
of the bottom of the poſts ; the way of it 
may be ſeen now in diverſe places, and 
learnt in a minute ; but I think what's 
here faid makes it plain enough. 

In ſetting the poits or poles 1n a trian- 
gle, obſerve to ſet - one ſoas the ſtrongeſt 
winds may drive the tree towards it, for 
thereby the tree will have more liberty to 


be bent or bowed by the wind without 


calling, than if the rail ſtood oppolite 
to that ſide, 

Trees thus {et ought to be bound to a 
ſtake for a year or twoto keep them ſtea- 
dy,and afterwards(or at firſt if you pleaſe 
uſing no ſtake)ituff Fearn, Pezſe-ſ{raw,or 0- 
ther Straw, betwixt the Tree and the - 

| ermol 


two | es ſtuck into the ground, or 
tot 
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permoſt rails, 'to' keep it upright, and 
trom being galled by the wind's bowing 
and driving it againſt any of the-rails ar 
s, fill it be grown ſtrong that you 

ee no cauſe for it. 
Some ' bind thorns about the trees 


before the poſts are ſet up to ſecure them, 
i |. inſtead of Pales on the out-ſide, but that 


proves ofren miſchievous, the Trees ' be- 


ing galled by them. 


This is more chargeable than tamping, where it's 
where timber is ſcarce, but much more *<quiite- 


durablethan it, and abſolutely neceſfary 


where Deer, 'or Rabbets, or any thing 
that peels the bark of trees, come into the 
land planted. | ; 


 SedF.. 5. Anoth cod of plantine in IM. 
ech,;5 er way anting Pe 


Fields, ( which I have praQtiſed: ſucceſs- 
fully) is thus,” When oy ſcoure: a ditch, — 
and cut down or 'plaſh an old;quick-heage, 
then ſer a row of Trees withina. yard of 
the hedge on that ſide that is hot ditchr, 
and fence them with half round t«mps 
only on the one fide, for the hedge will 
ſecure them on the other ; and from the 
cut or plaſht hedge, you will commonly 
haye thorns and briers enough for the 
mougds, to fence it as hath been before 
directed; and at the ſame time, or 1n 
Summer, draw ſome of the guick thorns, 
I 3 hips, 
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hips, or briers, from the Hedge into the 
fence, about the 74mp,- whichiwill: con- 
tribute-:to!.the ſtrengthening and pre: 
ſerving/the:dead fenceryou had. made-a- 


bout it before, ſo thaz:you may” be free 


from trouble about jitfor ever after, - 


There -are -theſe'' advantages this 


"way of Planting.” * '7 282A 


1. Fheditch on the outſide the hedpy, 
ag the ground and makes iti: health- 

l. W624 TE) 9D PF eull 

2.” The : ground: near: the hedpe, 'is 
commonly. very rich,as not having been 
impoveriſhed by 'Tillage, but © irproy- 
ed, ſometimes by the oft -ſcouring*of the 
ditch, and commonly with'the-4pnes of 


'Cattle\that for ſhelter;'fhade, or-fodder, 


repair: much thither, © 
3- I''snot the leafthindrance toplow- 


- ing,orgrals, for the SINE 


4up, - uſually'beareth oubas far. as the'trie 
4. And this'is much better than- oh 
ting 18 the hedge-romgas:many-do}- fgr-in 
the 'hedge;when thetree is grown to have 
a large top, it's apter tqawea kenthehedge 
under ir;-buttheſe ting {er wlittle di- 
fttance/from the hedge, -and*growing' (as 
they will) with thegreateſt part of their 
heads from it, 'Willmot 'damage'it. ©» 
f F ' : £ The 
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"5, The Fruit will be gathered with 


much more eafe, than of thoſe that are 
planted in the hedges. | 
-:6: They will not be choakt; orhurt 
by the hedge when it's grown'up,but be 
good handiome fair trees. 4303 
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Lou may {er theſe at eight yards di- Diſtance. 


ſtance, or nearer being bat' bne ſingle 
row, and fo if but half a field (as uſualt- 
ly at falls out) have the drtch on the outs 
fe, you may fet a © conſiderable tium- 
ber, and erat res 1, Writ da- 
mage, and with inconſiderabls charge, e- 
ſpecially if the ditch ſtand'on the North- 
fide; 1f yow can'' therefore, :chooſe fuch 
heflges. - | | 4: 


. 


This is:not to be pratiſed'tiear hedges Where nor 
thar- are full-of great- wood, ' or "trees" 8999. 


but if - there: be. but' few trees;-it's but 
leaving a vacancy near ' {ueh trees, and 
ſetting your fr4it-trees againft ſuch places 
where there/ grow- none inthe hedge. 

- Sect.” 6. Another way of planting in 
Fields is this.'- If you would Plant with- 


TV. 


out any charge of tencing, you may do I Hedges 


tin your hedges ; theſe trees muſt be 
well grown, and ſtrong, . that the hedge 
choak them not while they are young : 
And when you plaſh, or cut { how a 
quick hedge, obſerve no certain diſtance, 
| I 4 bur 


V. 
By Cutcings- 


of Pre parag 


then. * 


Choice and 
orderl g. 


the lower end,before you ſet them, prune 
L017, 
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but as it happens where you find it moſt 
free from quick, ſet a tree, and encloſe 
the body in the hedge, but bind not the 
Etherings too 'cloſe about it, leſt they 
gall it, and as it groweth, obſerve what 
thorns annoy it and cut them off. 
$f. 7. It you have a mind to ſet any 
Cuttings of Gennet-moils, or other Apple 
rrees, that grow of Cuttings, they will 
proſper very well in, or rather near 4 
hedge ; becauſe generally therethe mold 
is looſe and mellow for themto pur forth 
Roots in, and ſomewhat enricht by the 
frequent cleanſing of the ditch : If you 
plant them near the hedge, yau fmulit a 
little fencethem on the one ſide, 'as by 
the third foregoing direQtion ; but the 
z«mps you raiſe to ſet the thorns in, muſt 
not be aboye a foot high, for the carr ings 


will ſhoot out their roots, almoſt to.rhe 


top of the Earth about them, and a 
high mound falling dawn by degrees, 
ſome of the beſt roprs may be left : bare, 
or very little Earth upon them. © * 
The way of preparing plants for this 
pre_c, is. by circumpoſition, &C. as 1s 
direQed in the Chapter of Nwarf<-:rees, 
Make choice of Cuttivgs or ſtems, as 
big as a mans Wriit (if you can)rowards 
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them out 'of the reach of Cattle, and 
{cave but a little top on them when you 
ſet them, neither ler them be very long: 
If the tops be out of the reach of Cat- 


_ tle, it's enough. 


' Sect, 8. 'Fhere be ſome that get lon bing ® 
Crab-tree-ſtocks out of woods, or elſe dreſs chro "_—_ 
ſome up in their Nurſeries, to grow tall, 
and ſet them in their felds, or hedges, 
and at three years ſtanding graff them ; 
which may do well, and is the better ap- Advantage. 
proved of, becauſe there needs noremo- 
val after they are graffed ; but ſome in- 
convenience there 1s in this way : The Þifcadvanage. 
long fores, out of woods, ' being com- | 
monly very old, their bark thick, their 
roots big; hey thrive bur indifferently ; 
and thoſe raiſed in Narſeries will ſeldom 
be 'taper grown, or ffrong enough to 
bear a large topwell, after they are graf- 
fed ſq high as they ought, being ſet in 
fields : You will alſo be longer in raiſing 
focks to that height, and any conſider- 
able ſtrength ( as is neceſſary for this 
purpoſe) than in railing trees, if your 
ſtock be graffed young in your Nurſery , 
becauſe they thrive more after praffie 
than before. | | 

And in both caſes if you graff them 
I'oh, the ffocks will be continually pur- 
ring, 
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ting forth ſprouts of their own kind be, 
low the place they were graffed at,which 
will require frequent cutting off, - If you 
graff them not very high, you will tind 
it difficult to defend them trom the nip-- 
ping of Cattle, and from the Sci0xs being 
* broke out of the /oct by ſome. caſualry 
or other, to which they are;more ex- 
poſed in fields that lie common ro Cat- 
tle, than Nurſeries that are incloſed.”;; 
VIE. -:.. .-- Sed, 9. The haſt way. I ſhall ſpeak of, 
By Graffing 1s that which 1s moſt afed 1n the plants 
Aden. Countries, and that-is, -by \ graffin ſuck 
. , Crab-trees,, as grow in. the - heages, or 
FaQunes, and this is the ſneedicat way t9 
1ave fruit; 'becaule the big} trees, have ' 
bodies already,, and infowr-, or foe years 
tune (well ordered) will have: good tops 
to, bear ; and. it. you graff, mall focks un 
your ground; that -have grown of -their 
own accofd;there, and- fenee them, the 
will ſpeedily - bring. on 'praffs,. being 19 
well rooted, i The 
A miſchief I have ſeen many cut off: the tops of 
ſed herein. Old Crab-trees and. Applestrees,and graff-the 
body or trunk, but the Sc/vxs could never 
cover the heads of thoſe forks, and by 
that time the top was a little grown up, 
the body was ready to periſh with rot- 
tennels, | 
The 


you would changethe kind of any Fruzt- 
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The beſt way: for big Crab-trees (orif 


trees) 45 tograff them in'the boaghs,where 
they. are not bigger than a mans arm, 
making uſe of none but thoſe that grow 
handſome;-at convenient diſtance one 
from - another, cutting, off the others 
ſmooth and even, clofe to the body of 
the tree. - | 
Todo this, that Winter that” you cet, 
or plaſh a hedge, order the work-men to 
trim up, - but.not to lop or top the Cxab- 
zrees, unleſs it be the tops of the boo hs, 
halt a yard or more above the place 
you intend to gratf themat, and then in 
AMarch' following, faw off the heads at 
proper plates, and graff them. 
Many are for gra/izg theſe in the c/eff, 
becauſe they think the- Scion hath betrer 
hold,'and *will not be fo ſubjedt to: be 
broke out by the wind, as thoſe grafted 
in the bark; but T have ſecn thoſe in the 
cleft broke out by the wind, neither 
could-Tever- tind that'the wood of rhe 
Scioxn theclefr, did ever cement with 
the wood'of the Szock, bur only on the 
out-{ide as the othersdo:And thoſe in he 
cleft are not fo apt togrow all of them, 
nor to-make ſo great a growth as thoſe 
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in the-bark;; which witha little warineſs [© fic Back, 


may 
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may be preſerved from danger of wind, 
and full as much care muſt be had about 
thoſe graffed in the cleft, if you will 
preſerve them al from the ſame pre- 
judice. | 
One chief reaſon of the winds break- 
ing thoſe in the bark, is their luxurious 
growth, which they are more ſubjeQ& to 
than thoſe inthe cleft, but I could al- 
ways wiſh that to be their crime, and 


be willing to be at the trouble of pick-, 


ing off the /eaves, or tying them at and 
> link above the place they are grafted 
at with a hay rope, to prevent their in- 
jury by the wind. 

I have been uſed to obſerve the fol. 
lowing difference 1n- graffing theſe mg 
boughs from all the forementioned va- 
rietiesof graing, and look uponit as a 
thing well worthy to be taken notice of 
and obſerved, | 

When you have prepared the Sc:on, 
as you are direfted to dg, when you 
graff in the bark, apply it to the place 
you deſign to put it in, and fit the bark 
of the baugh through, on þoth ſides the 
Sciga clole to it, beginning at the top of 
the boygh, and nat carrying the {irs 
much above half the lengrh of the /opy 
of the Scion, ſeparate that little portion 

of 
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of the bark between the two ſlits, from 
the wood, with your Inſtrument, thruſt- 
ing it a little lower than the ſits, to let 
in the Scio02 as far as it is ſloped, and then 
ſtick the Scion in, having firſt taken off 
from the edges of the Sc/oz any uneven- 
neſs (not cutting through the bark) that 
all may the better fit together ; and you 
may put in 7wo,, three, or four Scioxs in 
every head, having reſpe& tothe bigneſs 
of it ; or you may in the biggeſt pur in 
two Sciogs in the cleft, and two others in 
the bark, doing one of the latter on the 
Weſt-ſide of it, for then the wind blow- 
ing it towards the head, 1s not ſo apt to 
break it,out, as if it drave it from the 
head ; bind the heads, and clay them as 
you heard before, and continue ſo to 
do yearly till the heads ;are almolt co- 
vered. 


At the firſt claying, ſtick infeathers or of preſerving 
long eſcares, to prevent birds lighting on them from ig 
the Scions. __"_ 

In {9 following (whether you graf 
theſe big ſtocks in the of or bark) pick 
o ff molt of the leaves of the Scions, and 
cut off ſuch ſprigs, as growing inward 
will make the head thick,andall fraogle- 
ing out boughs,thatthe wind _ not have 
ſo much force upon them, to break the 
branches out of the ſtocks. Cut 
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"OY Cut offalfo ſome of the biggeſt ſhoots 

the Srock, the Crab-tree puts forth of its own kind ; 
but for the firſt three years you muſt. 
not cut offall, leſt the "Tree not having 
liberty to vent all the ſap that cometh 
up, furfeit and die, the ſmall eraff5 not 
being able to receive near ſo much ſap, 
as the old top did the year before. 

Thus many Country-men when they 
take off the whole head of an old Oak, 
have ſometimes found itdie ; and there- 
fore in ſome Countries they leave onev'/z; 
bough to grow for one year, to draw up 
the ſap, (as they term it) whereas it 
1s indeed that the ſap may have liberty 
to vent it ſelf; for Trees that have a 
thick bark, as o/d Oaks have, when all 
the ſmall bowghs are'cut off, are long in 
putting forth braxches ; and difficult- 
-4 at laſt piit-forth ſo many,-as wall 
pend the ſap which comes up the Tree 
in ſome proportion, to what it did the 

f year before, when the whole top was 
40n; which ſap being chiefly in the 

cateſt channel, betwixt or near the 

ark and outſide of the body of the 

Trec, and not being wvezted, 1s either 

dryed or conſumed by the heat of the 

Sun, or putreties for want of that conti- 

ral motion that 1s 1n it, when it hath 

vent, 


Penh ide > 


\ 
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rent, that ſeveral trees die of this dif- 
caſe; and when trees die this way , the 
bxrk will drop off from the body of them 
ſooner by ſome years than otherwile, 

Hence it is that you may kill a Tree, 
by lopping off the whole 7op in the Sum- 
mer time,or {o much of it,that the remain- 
ing boaghs cannot receive all the ſap, but 
lieth choakt up for want of iſſue. 

The ſecond Summer you ought to bind 
ſome hay-ropes about the lower part of the 
$:i0ns ; T have not ſeen need of repeating 
this the third Summer, but if done it will 
the more certainly ſecure them from 
breaking by the wind. 

And thus I have ended what I had 
to ſay of Field-planting, and have been 
the more large in it, becauſe I have not 
ſeen it any where elſe taught without 


much 1mperfeCtion, and many defedts ; 


and indeed not much more than menti- 
oned, rather than treated of, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII, 
Of the ann ances about Frait-trees, and f 
ſomie wiſh ake; in Planting and Ordering 
them: 


A ECT. 1. The nature of the ſoil is 


.J thechief cauſe of Moſs and Carker, 


and therefore without altering the oxe 
you can ſcarce goon: the other ; How- 
ever you may ſcrape or with a hazr-:loth 
rub the 0/5 off, after rain, or (as ſome 
ſay) burait with a bottle of ſtraw under 
the Tree. 

All Canker, filth, and worms muſt be 
picked clean off, and bind ſome clay well 
mixt with hay about the canker'd place : 
If the Tree grow but poorly, 2 vir is 
for the moſt part cauſed by. the ill tem- 
per of the /oz/, open the ground about 
the roots, and put in ſome maxure proper 
to cure it, _ 

Slitting thE bark is an excellent additi- 
onal help to moſt of the foreſaid evils, 
and alfo for bark-bindinglomeadvile that 
the bark be cut according to the grain of 
It, as 1n Apple-trees, Pear-trees, &C. ſtraight 
down ; in Cherr.es, &c. round about the 


Trees. 
But 


__——_ 
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\ But I have found in the fame land, . : 

POW 0 ; | : ome Trees . 
ſome kinds of Frait-trees very ſubjeCt to proper where 
ſome of theſe evils ; and orhers proſper others will. 
very well; when once you diſcover this, : 
(becauſe it's utterly in vain to make 
ground and trees, of different genius a- 
prey together) you muſt make it Lye 

ulineſs by degrees,to change your Trees, 

till you have left none againſt which _ 
your ſoil beareth ſuch ari implacable ha- 

tred, and furniſh it with ſuch as will 
flouriſh, and be fruitful, = 5 _ 
If any of your Treesare galed,by being Ber gatled. | 
bound to ſtakes, or by thorns, or other- 

wiſe, lay ſome clay upon thegalld place 

and wrap baychands about them. : | 

Big P/ants alſo, that upon their remo- gegy ,gqy 
val have had their tops cut off, areapt to 
die from the place they were cut off at, 
tothe next ſpriz, or branch upon them ; 
theſe dead parts ought to be cur off cloſe 
to the next good twig or ſhoot, and cove- 
red with clay, as ingreffing, that the head 
may be well grown over, by ſuch tmp 
or ſboot,and the wet ptevented of getting 
into the pich, todamage the Tree, | 

Sel. 2. Hares and Rabbets are very Hares and 
miſchievous to Nurſeries , . and young © 
Orchards, by peeling off the bark of the 
Plarits : Tf your fence be a wall, or clole 

K pale, 
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pale, or water, there's little danger of 
them ; but becauſe ſuch fences about 
Orchards are rare, . and no other can keep 
them out, ſomeexpedient muſt be made 
uſe of. 

Some have uſed Hay-ropes, bound a- 
bout the Tree, from the ground to a- 
ſufficient height ; but this were endleſs 
un a Nurſery, it may be done in an Q0r- 
chard ; but there are other ways to be 
preferred before it. 

Others therefore 4anh the bodies of 
the trees over with Tar, which being 
uſed alone, endangers the life of very 
young Plants, and extreamly hardens 
the bark, and otherwiſe hurts them, 
which evil is prevented by mixing the 
Tar with any kind of Greaſe, and bolil- 
zng themon a fire, ſoas both may incor- 
porate, then with a bruſh, or little 
broom, daub over the body of the Tree, 
as high as Hare or Rabbet can reach ; and 
if this be done in November, it will pre- 
{crve the Trees for that whole year, 
with that once doing, it being the winter 
time only that they will feed upon the 
bark. 

Some uſe Greaſe alone, and then it 
m2y require to be laid cn twice in a 
Winter. 

Some 
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Some thin ſtuff out.of a Horſe of Office, Mats dung. 
or the thick rempered with Water, and 
bruſh. d on once in a Winter hath been 
often uſed/ with good: ſucceſs. Or the 
IWhite-waſh which Plaſterers white Houſes 
with, done ' once a Year over the Trees 
with a Bruſh, preſervesthem from Hares, 
Rabbits, or Deer. 

SeF. 3. IF you find Piſmires or Ants Piſmires. 
breed about, or near the roots of any of 
your Trees, caſt away the Earth they 
lodge in, and ſupply its place with ſome 
ftiff clay 5 if they breed diſtant in ſeveral 
places, ſome direct to davb the Tree a- 
bont with Ter, that their Feet may be 
takenin it; but you heaxd already that's 
prejudicial ro young Trees 3 but it they 
peſter you extreamly, and your Tree be 
young, you way bind a fingle //?, or 
frread of Cloth about it, and-vnce a week 
(when Buds and Blofſoms are putting 
forth, for that is the chief time they 
prejudice them) daub the Cloth over with 
Tar. [f 
SefF. 4." Moles are to be kill d, eſpe- Moſes, 
cially in SeEd-plots and Nurſeries; Spring- 
traps, or Box-traps are beit to deſtroy 
them, not eaſily deſcrib?d, but are now 
known almoTt generally. 
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I have heard that Water- Rats will (poil 
a whole Narſery, getting through Mole. 
holes; and barking or eating the yourg 
Roots : I found ſeveral Roots ſo (crved; 
and jt being near a Fi/ſþ-pond, 1 ſuſpett- 
ed it was done by ther 3 but finding al- 
ſo a Sake 1n a hole among the Roots, 
knew not whether that might not be the 
Enemy. 

Efts, or (as ſome ca)l them.) Akers, 
are alſo ſaid to be pernicious ro Trees; 
but thele three laſt accidents are ſo rare 
and inconfiderable,thatit's needleſs to la- 
bour much about Remedies againſt theni, 
only as men find them to deſtroy them. 

Sed. 5. The greateſt prejudice to fruit, 
is by vlaſtings, froſts immediately ſuc- 
ceeding rain, Caterpillars, or black, Flies, 
that cat up buds, leaves, and bloſſoms : 
There's one way uſed to help in all theſe 
caſes, for Orchard-fruit 3 but I know not 
how it ſhonld be uſeful for any but the 
laſt two, for which I dare commend it: 
And that is, that when in the Sprivg 
you perceive theſe Caterpillars, or Flies 
appear, make fires of ſomething that 
will ſmoak, ſo near the Orchard, and in 
ſuch places that the wind may carry the 


ſmoak as much through the Trees as may 


be. A thing frequently uſed is Femp- 


ſheaves, 
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Hpojt | fraver, (as it's called) being the ſtalk 
Mat. | of the Hemp, when the tow 1s ſeparated 
Oung from it, and its certainly very good 3 
veg; | but bad Chaff, wet ſtraw, or moldy Hay,or | 
Delt. any thing of thatnature may ſerve turn. 
g al. Snails are. pernicious to Wall-frnit, Snails. 
s, I therefore deſtroy as many of them as + 
. the | you can, when they are beſt to be 
diſcovered, which is early in the mora- 
ing. 
Wy Had to preſerve your Wall-jruit from coreawall- 
are | Haſting winds and Froſts 5 it will bene- fru't. 
celſary to cover them in the nights, and 
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i To preſerve ripefruit from birds,ſpread Birds. 


an old Nef, before the Wal. frnit, or upon 
ſ | the Dwarf-trees. 

SeF. 6. I have endeavour'd to direct 
je | the Reader by true Rules, which if ob- 
ſerved, he would not fall into thoſe 
g | vulgar Errors which are frequent in pra- 
ice 3 but becauſe for want of warn- 
t | ing, ſome people may continue 1n them, 
1 | thinking they have a further knowledge 
e | or better Judgment, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſ 


refate thoſe I have moſt taken notice 


off in uſe. 


K 3 1. Some 
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1. Some ſet Trees too deep, and plead 
for it, that otherwiſe the: Tree may be 
in; danger of . dying, if the'next Sum- 
mer. prove. very hot : But to prevent 
that hazard it's better to raiſe Earth a 


: boat 1t, and cover it with Dung, Fearn, 


or Straw, and m the Summer. 'with the 
Graſs mowed. from Graſs-plots, and 
ſet;.1t not too deep whereby the Tree 
may put forth its Roots in the up- 


per Turf, which is generally the belt 
Land inall Ground. For in ſome Land 
a deep hole will draw in Water 1n+the. 
Winter, -which-- ſtanding - under and a-. 


bout the Roots, may chill and ſtarve 


them 3 other Lands in the:boettom are: 


Rocky, have a Fox-bent, Cat-brain, ' or 


.* ſtiff Clay, and binding Gravel, unfit. for 


Trees to.root in, and yet may have 
that depth of Earth above it, that fome 


Fruit-trees being ſet light; may proſper 


reaſonably well. 


- 2. Others for curioſity uſe grafting ſe- 


veral kinds of Fruit on one Stock, which 
hath often this Evil, that the one kind 
(being of ſwifter growth: than the ,o- 
ther) overtops and keeps under its fel- 


low. Bur if a Man have a few Trees 


in a ſecure place, he may grafi two or 
three forts on one Head of choice Sum- 
| mer 
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mer Fruit, whereof he 1s content with a 
little Fruit of each kind for eating only ; 
and by pruning he may make them grow 
ſomewhat equal. 

3- Sore out of curiolity (inſtead of 
Clay) when they graft Trees, cover the 
Heads of the Stocks with Lizee mix'd 
with Hair 3 others with Bees-wax or 
ſome ſuch things compounded 3 the firſt 
of which groweth fo hard that the Stock 
cannot grow to cover, nor the $c797 en- 


large it ſelf as it would, and the Lime 


kills often Stock and all, as will falt Clay, 
ſuch as is uſed on Drinking-Veſlels ; the 
latter is either melted by the heat of the 
tun in Summer, and runs off the Stock, 
and being thin, the heat of the' Sun 
hardens the . Sap which the Stock puts 
up to a Cruſt, that it groweth not ta 
bark or wood, as it ſhould do; and 
if it be compounded of {fo hard a ſub- 
ſtance. that it melteth not, it hath the 
like effe& as the Lime : So that upon 
tryal, there is nothing better than good 
Clay mix*d with long Hay, and Jaid on 
ſomewhat thick, for that keeps it from 
the heat of the-Sun, as well as too much 
wet, and with Hay it will keep on much 
longer than other wiſe. 


"i 4 | 4. Ma- 
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4. Many negle&t keeping the Heads 
of Stocks Arr, pre the firſt time when 
they are graffed, but it's very neceflary 


to do it till the Stock be near covered, - 


for it haſtens it in covering, whereby 
the Scions grow faſter, and wet is Pre- 
vented from periſhing the Stock. 

s. Another Evil is, when Men ſet 
well-grown Trees, that they muſt cut 
off the Head where it may be an inch 
over ; they conſider nat to cut it at a 
Branch, and fo the top often dieth a 
little at the Head ; whereas if they did 
cut it off a little ſJoap ata Branch or ſmall 
Sprig, and put Clay thereon, as in graf- 
. fing, that Branch would cover the top, 
and keep the Heart ſound. If you do 
it wot at the ſetting of the Tree, then 
the Year after, when it hath put forth 
Branches, cut off the top floap-wiſe, 
where itis alive, at the uppermoſt Branch 
Fou would preſerve, and then clay it- 
You will find advantage in the growth 
of the top and ſoundneſs of the body of 
the Tregp”* 7 cf 2: 7: ; 


6. In'pruning big Branches of any. 


Tree, do it in 'March, and cut it not 
io 'cloſe to' the Body as to hurt ir, nor 
yet ſo long that it be a Sturup, bur leave 
ir higheſt in the middle, for then it will 
; : : & not 
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not have ſo deep a hole in its grow- 
ing to cover, which otherwiſe it's apt 
to have, and to hold the wet. This pru- 
ning can be no ways ſo well done is 
with ſuch a broad Chiſlel as I have de- 
ſcribed. 

7. The firſt Summer after you have 
ſt a Tree, ſome let Shoots grow out 
near the Butt, and in feveral places on 
the Body, though fo low 'that they ne- 
ver intend they ſhall continue. Theſe 
had beſt be cut off at the firſt ſpringing 
out, that they rob not the top of 
Sap; | | | 
If you have any high Standards, 
fuch as are proper to- be planted in 
Fields, or Foreſt Trees in Avenues, it 
will be neceſfary to have ſuch another 
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Chiſfſel ; but'inſtead of an Tron handle let 


it be made with a Socker, which fix 


| 6na Staff abouttwo or three yards long, 


and let it have Edges likewiſe on the 
lower part on each fide the. Socket ; 
with this you may. as you walk about 
your Trees, cut off ſuch young Shoots 
as grow out of. the hands reach, and yet 
ſuch as you would not have continue, 
firſt cutting them upwards, and then 
with the other Edge cutting down- 
wards the little Tippet left on the up- 

he. | per 
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per fide, that it be ſmooth, andeven to 
the Body. 

8. I have known ſome Country Gar. 
giners in pruning Wall-Fruit-trees year- 
ly cut off the young Shoots or Branches 
that grew ſide-ward, as well as outward, 
from the. Elder-wood, and leave the 
Wall almoſt bare ; whereas n's thoſe 
young Shoots chiefly that bear Fruit 
the Year following : And therefore the 
better to inform the Reader in Pruning, 
it will be neceſſary to ſhew what Years 
Branches bear Fruit in each kind, or in 
the moſt common ſort of Fruit-trees. 

i. Vines and Shrubs, as Gooſeberries, 
Currans, &c.. bear Fruit for. the moſt 
part on the Branches they pur forth 
the:ſame Year 3.10 that in pruning theſe 
you may cut off. much of the Shoots of 
the foregoing Year, and old Wood, as 
yau. fee occaſion, and there will be the 
more Sap to put forth freſh ones the Year 
after, provided , you leave plenty of 
Buds for them to put. forth at, and: 
with this Caugion, that ſuch as grow ve- 
ry luxurious in Wood are not apt to bear, 
and there the more you cut off, the 
more they will rug into the fame E- 
vil. 


2, Stone 
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2. Stone Fruit-trees, generally bear 
on the Branches of the foregoing Year, 
therefore leave a ſufficient number of 
them. | 


3. Apple and Pear-trees bear Fruit on * 


the Branches that are of two years growth 
before the bearing year. 

And thus you ſhall find it for the moſt 
partz and althongh Frait may often in 
all theſe ſorts ſeem to be on, glder Wood 
than I mention, yet if you ſearch into 
it you will find ( where 1t ſeems ſo) 
that it grows on ſome ſhore- Stalk put 
farth as near\(as can be judged) as I 
have ſet 1t-down, | 

You will therefore find it often nece(- 
ſary to practice the direion formerly 
given in this Book of taking off ſome of 
the old Wood of Trees, Chap. 8. SeF.:7- 
And when your Trees are young Jet 
them not-fill the Wall ſo thick as ma- 
ny Trees are apt to do, otherwiſe you 
will find many will not bear well young, 
and .when they grow bigger you mult 


cut them thinner, which will be worſe, 


for the Tree. | 
Another Evil is common in ſuffering 
too much Fruit to grow upon Trees 
(efpecially Wall-Trees) wherefore if it 
be ſo, pluck off ſome where they ſtand 
G 
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in Claſters, Green Apricocks will ſerve 
for Tarts. | | 
Theſe foregaing . Obſervations may 
ſeem trivial and of ſmall concern ; but 
you'will find a due obſervation of them 
will conduce much to the. health and 
welfare of your Trees and Fruit. 


CHAP. XU 


Some particular Rules about ſome 
kinds of Fruit-trees beſides the 
. general Rules already mentiq- 


ned. 


pen well in this Je. withour help 
of Art and Induftry, to which purpoſe 
take theſe direQions.. | 
r. To plant ({uch as ripen ſooneſt in 
the Year, that they may have as much of 
= ſummer heat at ripening time as may 
2. Let the Wall you plant them a- 
gainſt be a full Soxth, or but a little ir + 
clining to the Eaſt 3 or if you have a half 
round, Or corner in a Wall, or the back of 
a 


D Ct Grapes ſeldom or never ri- 


LEY 
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a brick Chimney, make uſe of ſuch pla- 
ces for them. | 
Vines will proſper well againſt a high Of low walls. 
Wall, yet that is not altogether ſo nece(- 
fary but that low Walls may ſerve turn, 
and the higher may be'reſerved for ſuch 
Fruit-trees as will not do well without 
then : That of a Tarras-walk may do 
well for Vizes, and the Gravel-walk un- 
der the Wall will mightily encreaſe the 
heat about them. | | 
If you plant any Trees againſt your Narrow places 
Dwelling-houſe-wall, there may be ſome * —— 
narrow places between two Windows, 
or the like, where other Fruit-trees have 
not room to ſpread : A Vine may grow 
up there, and above thoſe narrow places 
enlarge it ſelf where ever it meets with 
roOmM. | | 
You may alſo plant a Fine betwixt e- ,,,.. Ge 
very fruit-tree that groweth againſt your tec. 
hotteſt walls, and let it ſpread a little in 
the Summer time to the Fruit-trees on 
either fide eſpecially if the fruit of ſuch 
Trees uſe to be early ripe, or that the 
bear little Fruit, or have not been ſo 
long ſet as to have covered the Wall. 
And though ſuch FV:zes cannot extend 
themſelves to that bigneſs, as thoſe 
planted where they have more room 
| yet 
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yet by this means yqu will make ad. 
vantage of ſuch portions of your. Wall, 
as otherwiſe you could have had little be- 
nefit from. | 

SeF. 2. The, beſt ground for them is 
that which is rich and dry, inclinable to 
ſtony or gravel, lo it bind not 3 the beſt 
Dung to fatten the Earth they grow 1n is 
Horſe or Sheeps-dung : Make bare the 
Roots in the beginning of Winter, and 
throw in plenty of the fame Dung moſt 
Winters. | 

The beſt way of propagating of them 
1s, 1n November to lay a Branch of that 
Years growth into the Earth, under the 
old Tree, without cutting it off, lay as 
many joynts or buds in the Farth as you 
can, Jeaving but one or two out; for it 
puts forth its roots chiefly at the joyrts 
at a Years end, or in the February come- 
twelve. month, cut it off from the old 
one, and plant it where you defign it 
ſhould grow: lay it in the Earth in the 
ſame poſture it lay in before, and allo 
lay ſome of the Buds of the ew wood, 
that grew out ſince it was firſt Jai4 down, 
that it may gain the more Ro-ts, leaving 
out of the ground again not above one 
or two Buds. | 


* 


You 
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You may chance to have Suckers Suckers, 
of an old Vine which will be fure to 
grow. | 

Or you may take Cuttings of FVine- Cuttings. 
branches of that Years growth, and ſet 
them 10 good warm looſe Land, and many 
will grow: if it be in the place you in- 
tend they ſhall always ſtand in, next 
gear lay down a part of that which hath 
grown out, to root alſo, or elſe upon 
removal lay in the new growth all but ' 

a bud or two, with that part which is al- 


 rcaly rooted : If it have made but ſmall 


growth the firſt year, lay part of the 
ſecond years growth in the ground, tt 
will more advantage them by helping 
them to good roots, than the loſs of a 
year or two's growth in the top will a- 
mount to. 

If you have an old Y:ze, that bear- cc ,, 14 
eth not well, lay down in February, or Vine. 
March ſome of the ſtrongeſt branches of 
the foregoing year, (that grow low ) in 
the mold under the old Tree, without 
cutting them off, leaving out of the 
ground a bud or two to grow, and your 
wall will quickly be furnilhed with new, 
and freſh branches 3 ſo that by degrees 
you may cut off many of the old brarches 


of the Vine 3 for though one Vine may 
caver 


Of Pruning. 


Time. 
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cover abundanceof walling, yet three of 
four root-in that compaſs will {trengtheh 
It the more to bear. 

SeF. 3. As Vines ſtand in more nee{ 
of pruning than other Fruit-Trees, ſogreat 
care is to be taken in the performing of 
it 3 when you have ſet,your Vine, as you 
have been before directed, ſo that not 
above two buds of it remain above 
ground, you are tonail up ſuch branches 
as grow forth up to the Wall, till it have 
overſpread as much Wall as you defign 
for it, ſuffering not above two branches 
to grow from the ground, and ſhipping 
Jeearlythe tops of the branches « conſidera- 


ble length, as far as they are weak and 


tender, and alſo all ſmall poor ones, cloſe 
to the body, unleſs the well-liking bras- 
ches be but few, and then you may leave 
the loweſt bud of ſome of them to grow 
forth next Year ; and this you are to do 
towards the end of February, or begin- 
ing of March yearly. 

When your Yize comes to bear, you 
are to uſe your knife about it three times 
in the Year. 

1. In February, or the beginning of 
March you are to prune off part of the 
foregoing Years ſhoots, where they are 
roo thick, cloſc to the old wood, As it 
En- 
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enriches your F;ze to keep it thin of 


branches. fo you mult take care it be 


well ſtor d with buds againſt the fpring 


following, for it bears Grapes only on. 
the ew ſhoots of every Year 5 and in cut. 


ting off theſe Branches, you muſt take 
care your Wall continue furniſhed with 


ſach Branches as may be ſpread upon the 


Wall regularly and decently, not thick in 

one place and thin in another, nor crof- 

fing one another. - | 
2. The next time to take off Super- 


fluities from your Y7ze, is about Mid-. 
| ſummer, when the Grapes are kmit, clip 


off then the end of the branches that have 
Graper on them, a little above the Grapes, 
that. they may have the more nouriſh- 
ment, and.keep them nail'd to the Wall, 


35 alſo barren Branches where the Walt. 


needs them. © 
3. The laſt time of cutting . is in A#- 
guſt, for then, becauſe [caves and branches 


tay be fo thick as' to keep the heat of 
the Sun from the Grapes, which 1s ne-. 


ceflary to'ripen them, you may pluck off 
ſome of the leaves, and cut off {::me of the 
branches to open way for the Syn to come 


to them. 


QF 


| There's one thing to be obſerved in Pe 


the pruning theſe peculiar to 1t, That 
EL WHEFE- 
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whereas others are cut at a Bud, the 
branches of theſe muſt be, cur off near 
the midſt, betwixt two Buds, and that 
not later in the year, than the beginuing. 
of March, for afterward the ſap or juice 
will run or, and the Vine will be much 
Bleed, weakned by bleeding : You will by that 
time alſo ſee what the Froſt of the Win-: 
ter foregoing bath kilPd, which muſt be 
taken all away. | | 
Frofis. It Frofts come before any Grapes are 
: ripe defend them in the-night time with: 
, Tilts or Mats. ES 
Se. 4. It's ſcarce worth while to have, * 
a Vineyard here-in Exgland.; there ha-: 
ving been many, and. now. fo few, af-, 
fords a {ſtrong Argument to prove that, 
' attempts of that kind never turn to.ac+ 
count : The uſage of the People in ſuch,, 
caſes being of no ſmall Authority: . 
It's paſiible that perſons that have ve, 
ry warm, ground, well ſituated, . with, 
care and induſtry. may ſome Years have; 
good Grapes without the benefit, of a 
Wall. I have fecn, not far from Briſtal,. 
in a Year that was very favourable .to- 
them, Grapes ripen well without ſuch. 
help. By 44 
Sed. 5. Fig-trees ought. to be planted 
ina very warm place, againſt a Wall, de- 
fended 


Vine) ard, | | 


Fip tree. 
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ended from the North, and North-Eaſt 


wind ; every old Tree will yield plenty 
of ſuckers, fit to raiſe new: ones. | 
If you plant ſome ſmall Fig-trees in 
Pots or large Boxes, as you. do Oranges 
Trees, and put them in ſome Houle (from 
the beginning of November until April ) 
without any Fire or Curioſity, you may 
have early Figs, and (it may be) a /attey 
crop. When you take them out of the 
Houſe,” ſet them under a South-wall ; 
and if the Nights are. froſty, take them 
in for three or four Nights 3 water them 
at firſt ſetting our, and weekly after, 
and oftner when the Figs are toward 
ripening. 


.SeF, 6.' You have feen the way of Quince-tres, 


raiſing 2uince-trees , in the Chapter of 
Dwarfs ; 1 ſhall here only add, that 3f 
you have a part of a Tree, that grow» 
ethſo low, that you can bring 1t to the 
ground, either by plaſhing or otherwiſe, 
you may do it in the beginning of Win- 
ter, and cover it all with Earth but the 
ends of the Branches, and let 1t con- 
tinue ſo one Year, and then uncover it, 
and every Twig will have put forth 
Roots in the Earth, which being cur off 
and tranſplanted, will make you a Tree. 
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And this 1s the way of propagating of 
Fruit-trees by layers ; and you may here 
take notice, that all \uch Trees that may 
"he propagated by Cartings, nay be rail- 
ed likewife by Layers, and this way 
takes more ſure than by Cuttings. 

Roe delight in a moiſt rich 
Land; near {ome gutter that carries a- 
way the ſoke or waſh of a Dunghil, 
or 1Hoaſe, is a place uſually choſen for 
them, and is ſuch as they like very well 
iN. 

Sect, 7. Mealars are raiſed by graf- 
fing on the Pear-tree, Crab-tree, Mhite- 
thorn or Serviſc-tree; the laſt is the belt, 
and the White-thorn by much the 
worlt. | 

, You may get Plazts of Serviſes out 
of wood>, where they grow wild; from 
which you may raiſe Serwiſe-trees, or 
ſtores tor Medlars, or if you can get 
none tuch, graff the Serwviſe on the Wickey- 
b:7;y-tree, of the White=thorn, 

Sect, $. Walnut-trees are much Plant- 
ed of late, andare very proper for walks 
tn grounds and a good fence to ſhelter 
Buildings and Orchards ; the fruit 1s ule- 
tu!, and very profitable if you can ſpare 
any to fell, or for Oyl for Painters if 
the market ſhould be glutted with 

them; 
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them ; and the Timber ſo excellent for 
1 ables, Chairs, and Stools, Stocking of 
Guns, &c. that it goes oft well, and 
takes a good price. 

They are raiſed by Nuts, gathered Way of rai 
fromthe ſame Trees, if you can letthem 5 
havetheirgreen husks on them, for the 
betterneſs thereof will defend the kerzels 
from being eaten by worms before they 
ſpring up ; but you muſt chiefly reſpec 
their full ripeneſs, at which time they 
are apt to ſhed their hus&s : You may et- 
therfſet them as they come immediately 
from the Tree, or keep them in the 
land till March. 

Set them in rich, dry, warm Land, and oil and trand- 
when youzraxſplant them, 1et them as planing, 
ſpeedily as vou can after taking up, and 
cut off little of the roots,but by no means 
the tap or heart root, (as in other Trees) 
and top them not at all if youcan help it; 
but if the Tree be fo fall, crooked, or dead 
at the zop before removal, that you muſt 
put a peg, oy ſome foftr wax into the 
pith-hole, or cover the cut with clay, that 
wet may not getin, and make it die 
downward, becauſe theſe Trees havea 
large pith ; when you do cut offthe top, 
do it, if you can at a ſide branch or ſprig, 


and that will ſpreaFunder the clay, and 
| L 3 CQVED 
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cover the-tops again. You may cut off 
many ſide branches when you 2ranſplant 
them. - | 

No Cattle will broaze or peel them, 
by reaſon of their bitterneſs ; ſo that a 
fence that will preſervethem from Cat- 
tles rubbing againſt them is ſufficient. 

They will grow wellin a looſe, gra- 
velly, ſtony, or almoſt rocky land , and 
beit where they are at firſt ſet without 
being' removed; to which end you may 
in ſuch a hilock as is ſpoken off 1n Fiela- 
planting (but not ſo broad nor fo high) 
{et #5ree, or four Nuts, or more, and a- 
tout two years after they are grown up, 
pluck. up gently all but one of them,that _ 
1s likely ro:make the beſt Tree, 

I haveſcen Cheſnut-trees grow in Eng- 
land to be 'very.large, and bear good 
Fruit on a hot, ary land. They are ex- 
cellent for a defence from winds, and bet- 
ter than Wallnut-trees.1t's not good to top 
_—_ as ſome do when they tranſplant 
them. | 
_ "They areraiſed by ſetting Nats, that 
are come freſh from beyond Sea, at the 
end of the year; or from good Nats 
well ripened in Exgl/ayd, which you may 
{et with the hasks pn, when they are 
falien, or rather kept in Sand tall the 

| | | great 
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off great Froſts are over : Theſe trees grow 
nt beſt likewiſe without being ever remov- 
ed; ſome ſay they will grow well being 
graffed upon Oakes, Beech, or Wallnut- 
trees. 
t= The Horſe-Cheſnut may be raisd from 
| the Fruit or growth of Layers, and 
> | makes delicate Trees for Avernes. 
d Filbeards and - Hazle-Nuts, worthy to Filbeard. 
t be planted in Orchards, - or Gardens, are Nu 
7 raiſed from Nuts ſet in the Earth, or 
. Suckers from the roots of an old Tree, 
or may be graffed onthe common Hazle- 

ar, 

Set?. 9. Mulberry-trees are raiſed by 
Suckers, Layers, or Cuttings. 
Goosberries, Currans, | = BI, and Gooxherries, 
Rasberries .are raiſed by Suckers , of (ans _ 
which you may have plenty about the Rocko 
roots of old Trees. 
When they have grown ſome years, 
ſuffer not many ſuckers to grow about 
them, nor cut the tops to a round cloſe 
buſh, as many Gardzzers do ;* whereby 
they grow ſo thick, that they neither 
bear nor ripen their Fruit ſo well as if 

they grew zaller and thinner. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the ſeveral kinds of Fruits. 


ECT. 1, As to Wall-fruit and Dwarfs, 
if the Planter have convenient 


'room, he ought not only to have ore, 


or two Trees of each good kind, but al- 
ſo ſome of that which is but indifferent, 
that 1s ripe, or will keep good at ſuch 
time, when better eating fruit is not 
to be had ; and more of lafting win- 
ter fruit than of ſummer or any one 
ſort. | 

Seff. 2, Of Peaches the firſt and ſooneſt 
ripe is the White-Natmeg, next to that 
the Rea-Nutmeg , next to that the 
Troy which is ripe almoſt aſſoon and 
a better Fruit ; next ripe are, 


[ Perfian 'J 
| ( Early Newington | | 
whe! Magdalen redandWhite | pq. 
Sion 
| Mzrion 
i Catharine 1 


Iſatelia 
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| Savoy 
Baurdeaux 
Old Newington 
j Violet-Maſcat 
'Thes Modena ? Peach 
| Morello 
Rambullian p 
Scarlet 
| Bellice 
{ Royal | f 


| T/abells | 


Theſe are accounted excgllent kmds 
of Peaches, and there are many other 
good ſorts beſides theſe ; and 1o there 
are of Apples, Pears, &c. more than I 
have mentioned in this tra&t ; for I 
think it not neceſſary to trouble either 
the Reader, or my felf with them 
here, but only to mention ſome choice 
Fruit of every kind, and leaye every 
one to pleaſe his own fancy, and ftore 
himſelf with them, .or others, as he 


approves them and hath convenience 
{a tq do, | 


Self, s, 


I3p 
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OfNettarines. Sef. 3. The beſt Nedarines, are 


Red-Roman Y 
The nk Nettarines. 


Paper-white 
'There are others though worſe ſorts, as; 


Tellow 
J P ainted W . 


{ Red 


The Algiers is commended by ſome, 
becauſe it parts eaſily from the Sroxe. 


LL. Sect. 4. Amongſt Apricocks the Alzier 
© &pricocks. nd Maſculine are firſt ripe: The Turk) 
15 much commended, fo is the Orange ; 
the white Apricock is alſo 'accounted bet- 
ter than the common , and the Fulham 
E xcellext ; the Brefſels will ripen with- 
out the benefit of a Wall, cither as 
Dwarf or Standard, 
Of Plum. Sed. 5. Plums to be preferred before 
others are as follow ; 'Fhe red and blew 
Primoraian as being firlt ripe, though 

not {0 good Fruit as ſeveral following ; 


The 
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The next ripe, 
* Morocco >. 
Mer abolen | 
Violet © | 
Apricock | 
as ; | Barbary fog 
Black-and | | 
Green Damaſcene | 
Pranella | | 
| Queen Mother 
They Kyngs Plum 
{ Matchleſs | 
& Black-Pear-P lan 
Peſcod 
Bonum Magrnumgque 
| Cheſtor 
Marbled 
Imperial 
\ Nutmeg 
A urkey k 
Theſe you may ſet to a Wall, though 
moſt of rhem will bear well, being 
Dwarfs. or Standards if you have not 
w all enough. 
The White-Pear-Plam, Prune, Dama 
ſeens, and Verdock, are good Preſerving 
Plums. 


The 
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Muſcle Damaſcens 
The <Wheat >Plum, < Michae/mas 
Lammas Bullace 


and ſeveral 'courſe Plums are raiſed h 
Suckers , without grafſing Or inocalating, 
and may be ſet in Orchards, Hedges, 
any common places. 

QfCherries. Sef?. 6. The May Cherry is firſt ripe, 
and ſhould have a good Wall to ex 
pedite its ripening ; for though they 
are but ordinary Frazt , yet their ear- 
lineſs makes them ararity. Next ripe 
are 

f MayDake 1 
; Black Heart 
\ | Morocco | 
Epriot ? 
: Flanders | 
| Rea- Heart ] 
The Lakeward ? Cherry, 
Bleeding Heart 
| Spanjicbiac | 
| Naples 
! Cartaation 
L Amber | 


v1 


The 


ee 


j 
| 
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The great bearing Cherry of Millaiy, 
and Morella are blackifs when ripe and 
Hood-red within, excellent to make Chey- 

7 Wine, affording a ſtrong and vinous 
11quOTr. = | 

Theſe two laſt and the Prizce Royal 
are good to Preſerve. | | 

It you have not room upon yout Walls, 
theſe will bear well in any warm place, 
planted as ſtandards. 

Thoſe that you find put forth ſal 
twigs, and have a ſmall, dark, green leaf, 
are eaſilieſt kept Dwarf-trees. 

Sect. 7. The firſt ripe Grapes are the W 
ſmall Black, or Cluſter Grapes, next the _— 
Muskadin? red and white, the two ſorts 
of Frontintacks, | 


i Griffin Frontiniack 


| Claret Wine 
Muſcat 
Grape de Arbois 
The Raiſon of the San ' * Grape 
Red Orleans | 
Barlet 
To RP 


Sect. 8. Pearsare of very many kinds, g: p 
and are much umproved by being Plant. 
ed againſt walls, In Fraxce they are ac- 

| counted 
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counted among, the beſt Fruit, and the 
beſt kinds do well deſerveit. 

The Summer and Winter Bon-Criſtien, 
growing pendent, are fitter for a mal, 
than to be .Planted of Standards : the. 
Winter will keep till May, and is a very 
choice Pear in a good year for ripening 
fruit, and ought to have the beſt Wall. 

Theſe Pears next following no one 
ought to be without, and he: that hath 
but little ground needs no other. I ſhall 

' mention them in order as they are cat- 

able, not according to their goodneſs, 
for, among ſeveral, that might make a 
diſpute as tedious as the French King's 
Gardner hath done. | 


ww i 


W, _— .Summer Box-criſt ien. 
Hambden's Burgamot, 

Amadote, Common Burgamot. 
Green Butter or Bury Pear, 
Meſſire Jean, Deadmans Pear, 
Virgulee, St. Michael 

Winter Thorn; Le Chaſſerye. 
The Craſſane, St. Fermin, 
Winter Bon-Criſtien. - 


Double Blaſſom, Le Bon-Gerſon. 


* Moſt of theſe 'deſerve the beſt Sourh- 
wall, and the Wirter ſeldom ripen well ' 
with- 


T be P eaficil P "KD 


'| yithout it, The Summer may be 


Dw arts. 


Other Pears accounted good are 


Dove 
Great Mausk - 
The ; Ro«ſeller 


Great Soveraign 

| Blooa 
Green-field 

. Great Burgamot yz. 


CBary de Roy \ 
J 
1 
? 


Pear. 


; Summer Pears... i 


Great Banquet,  Musk, Colfate, Robine, 
Skinleſs Maxdlin. 


_ 


| Aurame.. uh "Y 
Beſiderry, Dean Pear or Dojemce, Land- 
ſacks, Vi ine Ley Ruſſelin, yi green 


Pear. 
Ambrer, \B kn ns. Perah 
et, augis A ortales 
St. Anguſtines, Lemos, Beſs 3 ae Ceſſoy , 


PROT, 


Old 
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Old eh Pears well known ro. 


Primating 

: White and Red 
'Geneting 

Green-Chiſſel 

Pearl 

Soveraign 

Orange | 

1 Catharine | | v2 


| Ajngs | - 
| Ho R 


0, *C 
[a 
oF 

G 4/coi-Burgamon 
inter P OY [ 
's Lirtle'Dag ' on 
Great Pee _ "F 
"Long Baurgamot | 


Cc 
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{ with divers others, each Country afford- 
iog variety. 

The Slipper and the Lewis Pears are 
good to dry. 
In Fields you may ſet Baking Pears, 
and Perry Pears. 


For Baking. 


[Bon Gerſon J 
Norwich 
Black Worceſter © | 
| Quince-pear . | 
TheJ Fo ops P - Pear, 
| Arundel 
Bell | | 

| iP atnied } 


Alſo Wardens of ſeveral forts very good: 


For Perry. 


The - Rex and White Horſe Pear, the 
Long Land. There are alſo divers 0- 
ther Wild or Choak-Pears, whereof the 
Rea-coloured yield the ſtrongeſt Lj- 
quors, The Bosbery, and Bareland Pears 
are by much the beſt I have known 
or heard of : And the Tree of the 
firſt of theſe two kinds groweth to 
that bignefs, that it will bear fruic to 
make one, two, or three Hoo ſheads of 

M Perry 
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af Apples. 
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Perry in one year: T could tell you ſeye- 
ral forties to {et forth its excellence when - 
it's two or three years old, The tree will 
proſper on almoſt any baſe Layxd. 

Se. 9. Apples are ſeldom planted a- 
gainſt a wall; A man had beſt furniſh 


himſelf with the choiceſt of theſe follow- 
ing, for Table-frujit, by making them 


| Dwarfs in his Gardes, or larger T rees 10 


a ſecure Orchard, being tempriog Fruit, 
and ſome of them early ripe. 


-— 


CTuniting ? 
Flax 

| ing 

1 Margaret or 

] Magdalen , 

3 Golden Ruſſeting | 

| Spice * 

Summer 'Queenin 

Theig, — "I 
Royal © 
Golden Pi pen 
Gzant | 
Pomewatey | 
Summer Pearmam | 

| L Belle & bonne 
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There are alfo ſome of ſpecial account 
"a their reſpeive Countries ; 


C Stocken Apple in Hereford(bire. 
Darling in Cheſhire. 
Golden Rennating in Hartford- 
The 2 ſhire, &c. "Ir 
"| Angels-bit in Worceſterſhire. » 
| Kirton Pippen in ſome part of 
| Northamptonſhire. 
(tHarvy-Apple in Cambrideſbire. 


| Theſe next following are good Winter 
_—_ or ſuch as may be plented in Or- 
rhayas. THE 
.E Winter-Pearmain vp 

Winter-Queening | 
| Quince- Apple | 
Nonſuth F 

FJohn- Apple | 
cows? | 
4 anter-reed - "FN 
The Golden Doucet | Apple: 


— — — 


OO Y DTS ————— <4 ene - 
a 


| Lones Pearmain 


|| Weſtber 


'- Poxe-Roy 2 
'| Lording, hath little Core | 
| J#lz-Flower | 


M 2 The 


} 
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OT Flower of Kent) 


Parſly 
| Winter-Cheſnut | 
The+< Malizar > Apple 
Rea-Fennel | 
"| Short-T art: 


L Ruſſeting | J 


There are: divers kinds of Pzppens, I 
have heard of eighteen ſeveral ſorrs,thoſe 
of chem-I know are {o-good,]T can ſcarce- 
ly tell which toprefer. | 

of choice of 'In Planting Wenter-Fruzt, the beſt 

Winer "courſe is to Plant ſeveral' Trees of ſore 

APPS. few of the beſt kinds, after you-have 
found what -ſort proſper_in your Soil 
beſt; for many ſorts will-be troubleſome 
in the gathering, and:keeping them {c- 
verally when you have done. 

Long laſting and fasr. Apples will a- 
dorn your Table, and yield moſt pro- 
fit. 

of Cyler=- For, Cyder-Fruzt the Redftrake, 'and 
fruit. Brombery-Crab have the general prehe- 
minence, the laſt of which is not ready 

for grinding till almoſt Chriſtmas. 
' The Gemnet Moil was once account- 
_ ed the beſt, and ſtill many - Genelemen 
that are. Cyder-Maſters , prefer: it, and 
preſerve it for their own drinking. " 
c 
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The white and red Muſt-Apples make 
a Cyder very. good, to be drunk about 
Chriſtmas next. following the Seaſon of 


' making 'Cyder. The Tree is of quick 


and /arge growth, a good hearer, and 
twelve or fourteen Buſhel or Strikes of 
them will make a Hogſhead of Cyder. 
The Winter Queening is not common- 
ly uſed for Cyder, yet it yields a ftrong 
and vinows Liquor, {o that it hath been 
taken for a rich and ftrong White-wine ; 
but ſo dry a fruit, that near twenty four 
Buſhels will go to make one Hog ſbead, 
The /r#i« muſt not be ground till very 
late in the year. | 
TheGoldew Pippeu makes an admirable 
Coder. 
Pippens and Pearmajns mixt,are much 


uſed, and Pippens alone, make a. frong 


and wholeſome Liquor. 


—_ 
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Some are apt to object, That fince gf pruning 
axe or two kinds of Fruit may be: had ſever 
very good for Cyder, what occaſion is *"* 


there to Plant of ſo many ſorts? 

For anſwer, They will find it advan- 
tageous to have ſeveral ſorts of Fruit for 
Cyner, if they conſider ; 


-'T. One fort of Praitsrees may, and. 
do bear one year, when another fails. - 


. 2; 'Cyder made of {ome kinds, will be 


M 3 ready 
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ready to drink ſooner than of others, 
and thereby you may have it ſucceſſive. 
ly ready for your ule. The 0eff-Cyder 
may -be- clear a month after making ; 
The Genner Mozl, «@ quarter of a. year 
after : The Redſtrake, neer half a year 
after, though n's much improved by 
longer keeping. 

3. You may make your Cyder with 
more eaſe, the Fruits you make it of 
ripening after one another. - 

4. Though ſome Fruze yield not f0 
good Cyaer as others; yet the Trees 
may be quicker of growth, bear more 
plentifully, and laſt longer than thoſe 
that yield better : And the Palates of 
men being various, ſome like one ſort, 
and ſome another, and fo all may'be 
pleaſed. | 

5- Some Fruit-trees agree with the 
Sol andChimate better than athers, which 
you will not be able to know till you 
have made trial of ſeveral. 

Se, 10. Of @ainces there are ſome 
ſorts, though not many, ſomewhat dif- 


| ferent from cach ocher. 


The Portugal- Apple and Peay-Quinee,' 
are held to be the beſt, and are the 
larghit, +2 ong irs | ; 
{10 Bakery Quineiqgodybu fl 
fr: * 25 
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"The Lions and Brunſwick, are allo 
good Fruit. ; | 

. The Exgliſb i5 the moſt ſtony, | 

Se. 11. There are ſeveral forts of 9f9dnws. 
Wailzuts, ſome being larger, orhers thin- 
zer ſbelPd than the common, but differ- 
ing ſo little one from another, that Men 
have not much minded giving them 
»emes. The largeſt ſort is ulually called 
the French Walnnt. 

The beſt Cheſ»vts among us, are thoſe 7, <**. 
that come from beyond Sea; 'but of - 
thoſe that grow with us, ſome are /arger 
than others, without any difference 
worth obſervation. 

There are two ſorts of Filbeards, di- 4 I 
ſtinguiſht by the colour of the skin of ef 
their Xernels ; the one being red, and + 
the other white. 

There is another ſort call'd the F:/- 
beard of Conſtantinople ; the leaves and 
fruit of which, are bigger than either 
of the former. 

2200 there is oaſbcgs ; 461 op naps 
ump Not, that aV 

Kernel, the beſt of which _ 

thin bell. 

SefF.12. Figsare aFruit that agree with of js: 
Engliſh Palates and Soils much alike, 
thero being few (oy affet Sem Among 

| W 4 bag 


{ I 5 + 


lars. 


Of Ser-.. 
VIE 


of Mul- 
berries. 


Of Gooſ- 
bernes, 


#f Currans 


and betrer raſted. - 
Of Med- -** 
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the ſeveral forts of them, there are two | | 


of chiefeft nate among us, ' The great 
Blew Fig which is moſt common, 'and 
the Dwarf blew Fig, that is ſqoner ripe 


* 


. 1 - ” , 


There are three or four forts of Med- 


Jars, the biggeſt ſort is beſt, without any 
"thorwus UDO the branches, as the com- 
'mon hath : There is another kind alſo 


without /fozes in the Fruzt. 
There are two forts of Services, one 
larger than the other, that groweth wild 


n the wood; but neither the forts of theſe, 


nor of "Medlars are diſtinguiſhed 
Names, and the fruit of both is not eat- 
ble cill they are rorren.” EE 
 "SefF. 13. Mulberries are diftinguiſht 
by their colours, for there are black, red, 
and white, TO110. 008 
There is ſome variety in Goosberries 
likewife ; the beſt ſorrs'are the Amber, 
and great Hedehog Goosberry, which is 
prickly, but the other /m-oorh, both of a 
bright, yellow colour, and the white Hol- 


land Gooberry which is large and er enſpe- 


rent ; there are likewiſe ſome that are of 
a blew, others of a red, and others of a 
hands ES nad Re 7 
The whiteand red Currans of the larg- 
eſt ſize, are the beſt ſortsof that kind of 
w'*; $ * > Fre ; ; 
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T Fruit; the great dark-red Dutch-Curran 

is largeſt, and hatha {ſweet reliſh ; fome 
perſons Qt the common black Carrex. 
** There's ſeafely any other difference 9/ ad: 

found among Reberries, but that ſome 
are red, and ſome white, 

' And the like difference is to-be found of Barker: 

-among Barberries, but ns ATE without "a, 


; SLOnes, 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of Gathering Fruit, and making 


ſeveral ſarts of Liquors of them, 


| ECT. 1. Io gatheriog of Fruit, be 
— careful the brevches of your Trees 
& 7res. be not battered and broken. | 
Such as you deſign to keep any time, 
Bow to ge- ought not to, be ſhaked off the Trees 
fo, _ becauſe of beoiieg ; but picked off with 
your hands. Be ſure the Fruit you ga- 

ther be throughly ripe ; which you may 

know by its beginning to drop, or the 
Kernels turning black ; Let the weather 

be fair and dry when you gather, and 

no dew upon the Trees. Lay up what 

you thus gather in a c/ofe, but ſweet room, 

upon a boarded-floor, without any green 
leaves, or ſticks among them. | 

Of preſerv- If you have ſome Pears, that are chozce 
ag. and/sfting, wrap them up in Paper, and 
lay them one by one upon a ſbe/f, or 

hang them up by the fa/4#s, and keep 

out the air from them as muc]: as you 

can. 

As you find any in your heaps ro, 
pick them out ; and in a ſharp Froft, 
cover them with a Straw Mat. : 

g 
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In gathering Cyder Fruit you muſt be 
ſure to let them be well rzpe ; then let 
them be gently ſþ«ken down, and laid 
upon a ſwees and dry floor, in a heap, 
and there lye a fortnight. The Red- 
frake, and harder Apples you may let 
lye longer, (that is) three weeks or a 
month ; the longer they lye, the leſs Cy- 
der indeed they will yield, but much 
the better, it being neceſſary to have 
them as ripe as may be, fo that too ma- 
ny of them begin not to rar; ſome are 
for picking out the rotzex ones before 
you grind them ; others ſay a few rozeen 
Apples do no hurt, but rather good, in 
helping the Liquor to ferment. 


Sed, 2. And becauſe Iam here ſpeak- of « Lat 


ing of gathering Fruit, I ſhall give" 
you the 9959, of a Ledaer, con- 
venient to be uſed both in getting the 
fruig off young rrees, and pronjng them, 
they not: being ſtrong enough to bear 


1 2n ordinary Ladder without harm. 


Take a Board like the head of a jornt- 
fool, but thicker ; let there be join'd to 
tt a Ladder (of what length you judge 
convenicat, having reſpeCt to the height 
of your Trees) with ſuch Irons as it 
may ply to and fro, and at the other 


end, let two fees of equal leogth = 
| | the 
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$1ne. or 
Mill for 
Srinding 
fruis. 
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*the Ladder, ' be put in ſo- as'they may | ; 


ſtand wider ar the bottom than the top, 


See the Figure. 


SecF. 3. Of many ſorts of Fruits may 
be made very nable and delicious liquors 


for drinking, by- feparating the juice | 


from the feculent parts of them, which 


is performed by Pounding, or Grinding 


them, by ſuch Inftruments as were to be 
had : But lately hath been found out 
an Engine,” incomparably more com- 


modious for this Work, than any thing 


ever known before ; many of which are 
already diſperſed throughout the King: 


dom, made according to the firſt mp- 


del; but they have lately received fo 
vaſt an improvement, that they feem 
now quite another - Invention, and to 
want gothing to their PerfeQion, The 
excellencies of it are, That it takes up 


 ſolittle room, no more than two yards 


{quare : Ir grinds according to the big- 
neſs of it, from 5o to 20 Buſhel an 
hour, with the labour only of one Man, 
the feeding of it now being contrived 
with a little affiſtance of another. It 
performs the Work better than any 


thing elſe. And. laſtly, Ir grinds all 


- manner of Fruit with a litte alteration 


io ſetting of it. 
| Sect. 
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Se#.'4. Other Authors have given 
direQtions abour making Liquors, of ſe- 
veral forts of Fruit, but that he that 
hath this Book may not be troubled to 
ſeek for them any. where elſe, and be- 
cauſe I can truly pretend - to exaQ- 
neſs in this particular, no leſs than (t 
believe) - Thave juſtly done in all that 
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went before; and withal having guided 


the Reader in the way to get choice 
Fruit, - before I take leave with him, I 


- ſhall in the laſt place inftruft him how 


to order it, and how to make uſe of it. 


In grinding,or pounding and prefling - Ty 


their Fruit, every one may be fafely 
lefr.to the cuſtom or convenience of his 
hintry; but the management of the 
liquor after it is prefſed out is of great 
importance; Thus therefore you maſt 
proceed, 'Vy hen your Apples are ground, 
'or pounded ſufficiently, and the /iquor 
preſt forth,  ſtraia it immediately 
through a eve, and tunit up in a Hog- 


ſhead or Barrel, ſeafoned and {weet ; 


fall it not up by two gallons at leaft, and 
top it up only with a looſe: fopper for 
two or three days, - and then ſtop it up 
cloſe with c/ay on the top, and put a 
cork, or ſore ſtopper in: the vent-hole ; 
'-buc for a weeks time or more, you may 
once 
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with /in- 


glaſs. 
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6nce a day draw it forth a little, left 
it break the Veſſel, or force ſome other 


vent ; then ſtop it cloſe up alfo, and fo 


let it ftandtill you think it may be ſome- 
thing clear, and then pierce it to try 


how it fines; the Summer Fruit afters | 


Month, the Moil after the firſt Froſts, 


the Red/irake not till after Fannary; 0+ | 


ther Winter-frait Cyder about the fame 
time; 


If your Cyder be not fine at the times 
5 aforementioned, rry them again about a 


month after ; and then if it be not fine, 
rack it off, as you would do Wine, fſct- 
ting another veſſel ina convenient place; 
that chrough a pipe of Leather, or a Si- 
phon, or Crane of ſome metal or glaſs the 
liquor may run out of the one into the 
other without being expoſed to the ar, 
which is a moſt material thing to take 
care of at the firſt preſſing, and at all 
times ; the Spirits of Cyder being very 
apt to ——_— | | 

- Some ſe rather to fine their Cyder 
with Water-glew commonly calld Izen- 
glaſs, than by racking it, which is thus 
done. For a Hogſbead take abouta quar- 
ter of a pound'of Izinglafs (and1o pro- 
portionably for a greater or leſſer quan- 
tity) beat it thun upon an Avi}, or an 


Irow- 
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 Tron-wedg or ſuch like thing, cut it in 


ſmall pieces and lay it inſteepin a quart 
of White Wine, or ſome of the liquor 

ou would fine, ſo it be not ſharp, bur 
it diſſolves beſt in White Wine, let it 
lye thereia all night, the next day keep 
it ſome time over a gentle fire, till you 


| find it well diflolv*d;; then take a greater 


proportion of the /iquor you intend to 
purify, after the proportion of one gel- 


| lon to a Hogſhead, in which boil the dif- 


folved Izinglsſs, and caſt it in the whole 
maſs of /zqsor, ſtirring it well about, and 
leave the vent-hole for ſome time open : 
This will fine any kind of Liquor. 

But the common and beſt way is that 
among Yintners, &c. that have frequent 
uſe for it : And itis to diſſolve a confi- 
derable quantity of 1zinglsſs in White 
Wine without putting it on the fire, 
which it will doin about a months time 
and turn to a jelly, which they keep by 
them, and it will keep good a twelve- 
month, and whea they have occaſion to 
uſe it, remove the ſcum that will be on 
the top of it, and take what quantity 
will ſerve their turn out of it according 
to the pr ion of a qeart to a Hog- 
this with ſome of the /iquor 
its to be put in, they beat to a —_ 

an 
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. and mix it with more of the ſame Lz: 
quor, and then pour it into the veſſel, 


mixing it well together with a broom, 
and ſo leaving the work. 

When it 1s very fine, either draw it 
out of the weſſe/ as you drink it, or 
which 1s better, boxrle it ; and take no: 
tice, after it is fie, the ſooner you draw 
it off the better, for. change of wea- 
ther oft alters it. 


Newyeſel. If the weſſe! you put it in be new, 


Tainted 
Feſel. 


{cald it with hot water, in which ſome of 
the Muſt or Pouz hath been boil'd. 

If it be tainted take ſome unſlat Lime 
and put it in the veſſe/ with water, and 
ſtopping it well, roll it about a while. 

2. Or Pepper a quarter of a pound 
to a Hogſbead pounded and boyled with 
water may help the ill ſavour. 

Yet beſides thoſe Operations, let it be 
{calded firſt, and made as clean as may 
be from all dregs, and if after all, you 
uſe Muſt or Poaz of Apples (as is be- 
fore directed for new Veſſels) it nay 
compleat them, tho? ſome Yeſſe/s may 
be ſo tainted, that there is' no cure for 
them, but by taking off 'the Head, and 
expoſing the whole to the Sun and Air 
for a conſiderable time. FP 


Wine 


ky 
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Wine Casks, if fweet, are aceount- Wine Caks, 


| &d proper to receive this /iquor. 


If any one ſhall defre a ſmall quantt- Choice 8ider, 
ty of Sider extraordinary for its good- 
neſs, let him take the liquor that comes 
firſt from the Muft, without much preſ- 
fing, and diſpoſe of what comes after- 
wards by it ſe}f,. or mix it with the juice 
of another grinding. | 
Some have been ſo:curious as to pick 
off the Trees the ripeſt Apples, and efpe- 
Gally thoſe that. have had moſt of the 
Sun, and ro make uſe of them'by them- 
ſelves for choice Sider. | 
SeF. 5. Perry is made the very ſame of Perrys 
way as 9jdey, only obſerve to let your 
Pears be very ripe before you'grind thern; 
And it's a thing adviſed by fome, to mix 
Crabs among the Pears of weakeſt jutce 
to mend the liquor. 
Se@. 6. If you have plenty of Raber- of favherry- 
ries they will make delicious Wine, after Wie 
this manner : 
To every two quarts of Ratbervies, 
put one pour of fire white Stear'; Jet 
them ſtand two days in an ea#ther pot; 
often ſtirring and bruiling then 3: then 
put chem ina woolen bag and hang ther! 
up. that the /igzor may dropout jhto'n! 
Milk-pan, or fach like thing, for fiporty<" 
N 


four 
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Curran w.ne. 


' end, (hift-ir into freſh bottles, reſerving 


or three 2ays cloſe covered and ſtirred |. 
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four bours, or more ; put,then rhe [iquor 
into an earthen Pot, with a Faxcct 10 it, 
let it ferment there, and ſcum it off, ata 
Weeks end; or ſooner (it itbe any whit 
fine) bott'e it up, and at another We: ks 


the ſettlings 1n the bottom of the bottles, 
which: you may after pur together into 
one bottle by it felt; (hift the bottles thus | 
twice or thrice, as Jong. as you ſee any ſc(- 
tlement in them. Or thus : | 
Take Rasberries pick'd and bruiſeg,.g 
2nd to' them add the hike quantuy of 
White-wine ; let them ſtand together two 


once a day z firain- it, put it up in a#Þþ 
Pipkin with a -Faucer, or lintle Veſſel, * 
with ſome Sugar, 1f you pleaſe 3 after 
tour or five days draw it off into Eot- 
tits. 

SeF. 7: Of Currans ailo you may 
make a dclicate Wine thus: Gather the 
Currans very ripe, bruiſe and-ſtrain them 3 
to every two: quatts of the juice put one 
pound and-a quarter of Sucar, put it into 
an earthen. Pat, ſcum it ofr, and ata 
Weeks end draw it off, take out the ſer- 
livg, ; put -it in he Strar-pot again z do 
thistwice or thrice till it be very fine, and 
bentle it 3 if you find it not fine in the 

bot- 
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bottles at a Weeks end, ſhift: it into other 


Bottles : 

Sef#. 8. Of Apricocks alſo 1s :made ade- 
licate M/7ne thus: 
Take (ix pound af Sugar, and. fix 
quarts of - Water, \let them boil toge- 
ther, take off the Scum when-it. riſeth, 
pur in twelve pound of Apricecks.ftoned, 
and pared ; let; them boil till: thry are 
tender, then take them our, they, wil! be 
good to eat; tar preſent uſe;- but will 


.«& .not keep long, unleſs you uſeithem as in 


Ws | preſerving Apricocks. 


When this Liquor 1s cold, bottle it, 
or you may, wherrthe Apricocks are ta-, 


AF Fen out, put into the Liquor a [Sprig or 
>; | two of flowerd Clary, and-Jet it boy] a 


walm or two more; and atter it 1s cold 


bottle it. 
Ir will be fir'to drink at hatf a year: 


ofd:, '- and being kept longer, will 
come to-more Perfte(tion , holding, good 
wo or three Years: 


It yon find any Settlement!in the BY #-- 


tes at a Weeks «<nd,” pour the Liquor oft 


imo treſh Bottles, ing: he Scttlewent by -- 


it {&}f ito other! Bottles, which you 


miy ait rw rds fepar.ite again a» It 


groweih fine. 


N 2 Sed, 
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VW!NC., 


Phe Pradiicab Planter. 


Se. '9; To make: Gooberry wine: G4- 
ther the ſruit before they are tod ripe, 


and for every fx ponned-of Goosberries, 


take two pound of Sygar. and two quarts 
of Water, ftamp the' Goosberries, and 
ſteep them m-the water and\ſygar twenty» 
four hours, ſtrain them, and put the &+ 
quor Into's veſſel cloſe ftopy for a fort« 
night or three: weeks Draw it oft if you 
find it fine, 1 not, let it rand a fort- 
night longer, and then draw it into Bot- 
tles 5 but if it be not then fine, rack it, 
or uſe Iſpg-elaſs. 

Others gather the Goosberrees full ripe, 
ard vfe the tike quantity of water- and 
Sear 3 | but put not the Swgar 1n tw} 
they have preſgd the /iqzor from the: 
(3oosberries, after they have Jain 'up 
ſteep wwenty-four hours, and make ex- 
cellent: Wine. The Goosberry Skins. after 
preffingzand' the Lees mix'd of any ſtrong 
T1quor, alſ6*the: Lees of the Goosberries 
themſclves make excellentBrandy,; 

Delicate Mizes are made theſe ways 
npon. Experience; bot. if you deſire! to 
make a-greater quantity of liqucr of your 
Fruit, y ow may. either for Racberry, Cur- 
ran, or Goesberry Wine add more water, 
and make them aficr this manner. 


Sed, 
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SeF. 10. For every pound of ripe fruit Another way: 


ſtampr, take a (quart of ſpring-water, and 
a quarter of a pound of fine white ſugar, 
boil the water and fagar, ſcum it and 
put in the juice of your Frxit, let it boll 
up again.take it off the fire,run it through 
a heir fieve, and when it's throughly cold 
put it a a Steav-pot or Veſſel, after px. or 
ſeven days draw it out into Bottles, put 
into each Bottle the quantity of a Nut- 
weg of Loat-ſugar. It will notbe fit to 
drink under a quarter of a jear's time, and 
will keep gooda year. _ | 

According to. this laſt direction 'you 
may alſo make Cherry Wine, orto make 
it {tronger, aſe No more water than juree 
of the Cherries. | 


SeF. 1t. Cherry Brandy is uſually CherryBrandy 


made with black Cherries, by filling a 
Bottle half full of Gherries, and putting 
in Brandy will the Botthe is. near full ; 
ſhake it fometimes 3 within a Month it 
will be ready «o drink, | 

If you put the like quantity of Goosber- 
ries in(tead of Gherries, it will make rhe 
Brandy very delicious. 

If youdo ſo alſo with Rasberries, put- 
ting in ſome Sugar, the Brandy will 
be dulcified, and have a fine Fla- 
Vour. 

N 4 Sec. 
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 " $etf:12, Since T have ſpoke of Liquors | 


of the Fruits,” it-may nor be impertinent 


to add ſomething of the Liquors ex- 
tracted out” of , the Trees themſelves. 
I's moſt practiſed in Erglard on Birch: | 


trees( which are \befides niy Difcourſe) 
yet may it be {as it is) on Frunt-trees 
in other Countries, here. In particular, 
the Walm-tree afforderh this Liquor 
plentitully. It is uſually done by penetra- 
ting the body of the Tree with an Augar, 
and putting in a Faucet, * from which 


the Liquor 1s received/in aBottle or o- | 
ther ' proper Receiver, but leſs da- 


wage may - be done to the Tree, and 
more Liquor attained, by cutting of the 
ends of ſome ſuperfluous -Branches , of 


ſuch a ſize as fit the Mouths! of Bottles, 
and by hanging feveral Bottles on' ſuch 


Branches, thruit in them, to be done in 
March and-Aprit; And after the Liquor 
is received, toevery Gallon add a pond 
of Sugar, or a quart of Honey, boil it half 
an hour, fet 'it to cool;: add Yeaſt or 


Or Barm, tun /it up when” a little fer- 


mented, and, 1f you pleaſe, hang ina 
Bag of Spice: (viz.) Cinnamon ang Mace 
bruiſed, ſtop 1t cloſe 3 in a Month bot- 
tleit 3 ics quickly ready to drink, but will 
not Keep long. . 


Sed. 


FT 
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* SeF. 12. If : you have Sider (of no 
better worth than to meke Vinegar, or) 
where Wine-Vinegar is not eahly had, 
to procure it of Sider yau may draw 
off your Sider as fine as yeu can into 
another Veſſel, and add a ſtmall quantity 
of the Myſt. or Poxz, of Apples'; if you 


can have a converiency put it 1 the 


Sun, and at a week or nine days end 


draw it off, Now if you deſign this, 


you muſt keep a Cake of Maj# or Pouz, 
0 a dry place, till you have occaſion 
to uſe 1t, and uſe not ſuch of it as 
is mouldy or ſmells muſty. 

[1 Sider diſtilPd in a Limbeck yields 
excellent Spirit, fit for any uſe as Bran- 


dy _ 


Sett. 14. To make excellent Wine 
with Elderberries , very like Claret- 
wine, and exceeding the ordinary Claret 


. 1a {trength. 


Take what quantity you pleaſe of Ma- 
lago Raiſins chopp'd very ſmall, to eve- 
ry pound of them put a quart of wa- 
ter, and Ict them ſtand in an open Vel- 
{cl with a Cloth caſt over for the ſpace 
of a week or nine days, ſtirring them 
wet every day : Then draw off what Li- 
quor will run, and ſtrein the reſt out 
of the Raiſins by preſſing, and tun it 
| N 4 up 
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| %P in a Barrel, and unto every Gallon 


| this Liquor add a Pint of the Juice: | 
#lder-berries cold” (after it hath 


of xi 


baikd and fcummd) 1o let it ſtand 


cloſe oppo abaut fix weeks, then 
draw it off as far as is pretty fine into 
anather Vellkl, and add half a pound 
of ordinary Sugar to every Gallon of 
Liquor , and when it's perfeRly fine 
draw it into Bottles. og . --: 
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C H A ÞB..XVh 
Of Greens and Green-houſes its Ge- 


neral. 


ECT. 1. Greens retaining their Beau- 

) ty in the Winter as well as Surrmer, lntrodution. 

are deſervedly affetted by the Curious : N 
I have therefore to my former Trea- 
tiſe of Fruit-trees, added ſome Chap- 
ters of them, ſufficient (T1 hope) to im- 
prove any ordinary Artiſt in Planting, 
both in the propagating and preſerving 
of them, and fomewhat to extertain Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies that delight there- 
in. 
I ſhall firſt lay down ſome gewera/ 
Rules, which may one way or other con- 
cern them all, and afterwards treat of 
ſome of them in particular. 


There 
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Of Suckers. 


Of "Greens, 


There are five ways or means by 
which they are raiſed or encreaſcd, 


T1. By Seeds or Berries. 

"2. Graffing and Inoculating. 
3- Suckers, or Off- ſets. 

4. Layers. 

5. Cuttings or Slips. 


The firſt of theſe mvſt he treated off 
under each partic:/ar Vlant. ſo raiſed, 
becauſe the merner of propagating them 
by Seed 1s not al ays tc ſeveral kinds in 
the ſame Method. 

As to thei ſecond, The. everal ways 
of Graffing and Inoculatrry are already 
plainly and fully direfted 1n-the fourth 
and fixth Chapters of this :Trxeati/e,- and. 
which kinds'are to be ſo epcreafed, ſhall 
be mentioned when I come to write par- 
ticular)y of them. 

Touching the three laſt .I (hall give 
ſome general Rules, which : will ſerve a- 


like for all that are to be raiſed hoſe. 


Ways, as follows : : 


Sed. 2. By Sealed or op [ets is. under- 


ſtood young Shoots from the ''Rqots of 
a Tree, &c. of the ſame kind and na- 
tyre With the Tree from which they 

ſpring 5 
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and Green-Houſes. 


fpring 3 for ſuch which grow from Trees 
that were raiſed by Graffing» or Inocula> 
tizg follow'the nature of: the Stock.. 
- Theſe Suckers ſometimes (and of ſome 
kinds uſually_) put forth near the Body 
of the Mother Plant 3 others at more 
diſtance, the lalt are the beſt, where 
they can be had 3 yet the former rema- 
ved in a ſeafonable 'time- (viz._) when 
there 1s leaſt Sap in the top, and ' pre- 
ſerving what fibrous Roots are upon 
therm, often proſper well ; therefore 
when' you 'take them up, open the 
GrounJ very well as' deep as they 
yo. and (if they grow from the 
Body of the Tree or great Roots) cut 
them off cloſe to the Stem ,- and' fet 
them preſently, As for ſuch that grow 
at more diſtance, you, may take up a lit- 
tle of the old Root with them. (1t they 
have few or none of their own put- 
ting forth) and yet do-the old Plant 
no hurt. | | 
By barine the Roots of Trees, and 
ſlitting them 'iy ſome places, they are 
made more apt to put forth Suckers. 


Se#. 3. To raiſe Trees or Shrubs by 1,,.c., 


Layers,cover ſome of the low Branches,ot 


vch Trees: or: Shrubs ' you would raiſe 
8 4 from. 
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. Of Greens, . 
from, with good fat Mold, leaving 


their ends out , until they are root 


ed, and then cut them "off 3 ſach 
that grow ſo high that they will not ea- 
fily bead or. yield to the Earth, may be 
fiitas in plathing, and 4d /bronght down: 
Or if more be deſired ' to: be raifed 


than you can bring Branches down to 


the Earth, it may be done by Circum- 
tion, as Chapter 9. 

And further, if you would have plenty 

of encreaſe of any Plant 1n a Pot or Caſe 


ns calily effected, by making a bole 1n- | 


ſome Ground that is nat very wet ot 
ſiff, fo deep that when the Pot is in 


the hole the Branches may. be even, or a 


little above: the ſarface of ' the Earth 
then /ay faſt Mold or:'good. Earth as high 
as you pleaſe about the body of the Plant, 
letting as many of the erds of the 
Branches as you can appear out of the 
Earth: As the Mold ſinks or falls down 
renew it : Let the Plant continue the 
whole Sua:mer thus with watering fre- 
quently ifit be of ſuch kind as ought to be 
hous'd m the Winter 5 but if it be ſuch 
that will bear the Weather abroad, let it 
abide a whole year, and then abating the 
Earth. Cart off each Braxch that is 


roted, and plant it where, - and as 
the 


pom wt, > 


and Green-Hou ſes. 


the kind requireth, and water theny as 
ſoon as ſet, and: let them not be expo- 
{ed to any. extream heat, of the Sun till 
well {ctled. 

The time for layingis 10. the beginaing 
of Spring, or Autumn ;, m the Vonth of 
Arignſt 1s the ſureſt and leaſt trouble: s, 
thoſe laid m the ſpring requiring fre- 
quent Waterings in. the Summer time. 

Thoſe that are not apt to ſtrike root 
plentifully, may be helpd. by ſitting, 
nicking, pricking with an Aw], or. tying. a 
Packthred about the place that is put 1Q- 
to the Earth tq take root, 


SeF. 4. Very many of ever-green Of Cuttings ar. 


75 


Plants will. take by cutting OT ſlipping off 5'ps- 


a-Branch; or, Sprig, and, ſetting it in fine 
moiſt Earth. In. moſt. kinds, the beſt 
time is from the middle of Augsſ# ta 
the middle of. April.. The. Sap. ought 
not to, be too much in- the top when its 
done, leſt it. die: or, decay; before that. 
part in the Eamh has. Roots ſufficient. to 
maintain the-top 3 neither ought it: to he 
very dry or ſcanty, for the Sap that. is. 
in the Branch: helps it ta ſtrike-Raots: If 
It be done in Sprozg, let them.nor. fail: of 
water in the Summer. 
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Of Green- 
houſcs. 


| "Of Greens, 
; When you provide them. cut off 
ſuch Branches as have Burs, Knobs, or 
Joints two Hr three inches beneath them; 


ſtrip off the Leaves fo far as you place 
them in the Farth, and leave thereon 


no ſide Branch, nor bot little top 3 Sprigy 


of two or three Years growth are the 
beſt for this operation. Some adviſe ro 
ſlit the end that was cut off, before you 
ſer it. 

Whatever Tree or Plant you find' in 
the diretion tollowing may be tais*'d by 
Cuttings, the growth thereof is much ta- 


cilitated by being made a Layer. 
S:8. 5. Many choice' Greens will 


not in our Climate bear the Winte%s 


cold abroad, wherefore it” is neceſ- 


ſary to have a Houſe or Conſervatory fot 


ſuch. 


Green-houſes are of late bunlt as Orna-- 
ments to Gardens (* as Summer and' 
Banquerting- houſes we tormerl1 ) as well 
as for Conſervatories for tender Plants ;' 


and 'when- the Curioſitics inthe! Summer 


17me are diſperſed 'in their proper places” 
in the Gardes, the Houſe (being accom- 
modated for' that r urpoſe) may terve tor” 


an entertaining Room.. 


A 


— aw ua 


and Green-Honſes. 


' A: Green-honſe ought to open to the 
South , or very little declining to Eaf# 
or Weſt; ils height and breadth about 
12 foot, and not exceeding, for the more 
advantage of the Sun-beams and Air 3 
the length acgording to the number of 


Plants intended for it - Let it by no- 


means be plaſtered within with Lime and 
Hair, becatiſe dampneſs (the great Ene- 
my to moſt of thefe Plants) is obſfer- 
ve1-to continue longer on ſuch Plaſter 
than on Bricks or Wainſcot : One part 
of it may have Trills made under the 
Floor for carrying warmth from the 
Stoves made on the back ſide of the 
Houſe, the-better to preſerve it from 
cold or dartipneſs, and this to bereſerv*d: 
for the moſt terrder Plants, being thought 
to. be much better than Fires hung up, 
or: placed / in' holes on the Floor, as 
hath been uſually praiſed, 'though mn 
extremity of weather that way may be 
ſometimes uſed in the' other part of the 
Houſe 3 and' if Charcoals be uſed in Pans, 
let them be/ well burnt before they are 
put into the Houſes 3 Coals out of wood- 
fire or Ovens will ſerve very well. 
Some Perſons uſe Glaſs-doors, Caſements, 
or Chaſes,, ] think Canvas Doors better 3 
whatſoever it be, they ought to be —_ 
ce 


i 4d 
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ced at ſuch diſtance from the Wain- 
ſcot Doors, that in extremity. of weather 
Mats may be fet up between them.. If 
Canvas Doors be uſed, they may be 
made to. take off and- put on. at plea- 
ſure, that if the Houſe be uſed for Ex- 
tertaimment inthe Summer time they may 
be laid aſide. ME 

Mr. Eveliz hath offer'd a very proba- 
ble, way of warming and. refreſhing the 
Plants in the Greez-houſe with Pipes 
which. you. may. ſce fully deſcribed in 
his. Kalendarinm Hortenſe of the laſt E- 
dition. ; | 


_. Sed. 6. But-if any one deſire a Gree#- 
houſe .(the like whereaf upon experi- 
ence. 1n the; ſharpeſt Winters hath: pre- 
ſerved. the choiceſt' Plants.) with- leſs 
expence. or tronble than any, other ( fop 
ſuch: that value:ir only thereupon, and! 
not. for Ornament). it may be thus made. 

In any. .-place. where: the. Ground: is 
dry, and -annoyed by nv\ſpring, or ſoak 
of Water ( the. nearer the Garden the 
more convenient), dig as for a Cefar or 

Vault aboutſix Foot dtep, and! ten Foot 
wide, of fuck. lereth as may be neceſ- 
fary to.contam the Plants you would re- 
poſe. 

Wall 
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and Green-Hoilſes. 


Wall up the pdes with Brick,and makt 
a pair of Stairs at the one end of the 
whole breadth, the hetter for two Men 
to carry up and down large Boxes 
of Caſes between them 5 or if any 
one will uſe a Craze to let down and 
take up the Caſes, a Ladder may be 
ſufficient without Stairs. For the Co- 
ver of it let it be made of Fetheridge 
Boards, in the nature of ſeveral Doors, 
with Hinges fix'd on them, to be put on 
Hooks faſtned in a piece of Timber lying 
on the North-ſide, rais'd a Foot higher 
than the South ſzde, that the Cover may 
by ſhelving a little, the better to carry 
off Rain-water, and between every pair 
of Doors let there be a Fojce laid for 
them to reſt; upon 5 let a Rope Cor 
two, if the Doors are broad) be faſt- 
ned unto the South-end, or fore-part 
of each Door, and a Frame of two Rails 


on the North-ſfde. of the Conſervato- 


ry, that the Ropes may be drawn over 
that one Rail co' raiſe the Doors. for 0- 
pening the Cover, and be faltned to the 
other Rail when the Door 1s at (ſuch 
height as is requiſite, whereby as the: 
Seaſon 1s, the Doors may, be raiſed and 
ftand at what height, and as few, or m4 
O 
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” as is neceſſary to admit the Air and 
un-beams to the Plants therein. 


In very ſharp weather Jet Feary, or, 


ſome kind of Straw be laid on the top 
of the Boards, that the Wird may not 
pierce thereinto. 


I know any kind of ſabterraneous 
Conſervatory hath already been con- 
demned in Print, as being too moiſt 


for the Plants 3 and I queſtion. not: 


but on the firſt reading this may be ob- 
noxious to the ſame Fate, but whether 
ſuch a Cenſure be. reaſonable or 'not, I 
{ball not concern my ſelf, ſince I have 
matter of Fa& on my fide. And there 


needs no great Philoſophy to - prove, 


the dry Quality of Earth, and that: 
a Houſe or Room above-ground, expo-: 
ſed to all ſorts of Weather and 'Air-1s 
affected with Miſts and Vapours (as well 
as byall conſent they are with Froſts.} 
much more than ſuch a Houſe or Room 


that lies not above the Surface of the 
Earth. | 


A Green-honſe ſomewhat /ke the'for- 
mer, and very uſfefu}, and le(s trouble- 
ſom, might be contrived in a ſpot''of 
Ground that already is, or can be con- 

| vent- 
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vemiently made like a Gravel-pit, the 
| back-part and ends to be below the Sur- 
face of the Earth, and the Front open 
to the Air with Doors as the firſt, 
and a Roof ſhelving forward , if there 
can bea paſſage to carry away the Rain- 
water. 


SeF. 7. Orange Trees, and ſome of Geteral | 
the fendereſ# Plants ought to be put ET 
in the Conſervatery commonly 1n the 
beginning of September (ſometimes the 
Weather is ſo favourable they may ſtay 
out longer.) and not ſet-forth until the 
end of April or beginning of May; te- 
ſpect muſt always be. had to the Climate 
and quality of the Weather. Art firſt 
putting into the Houſe, and for ſome 
time before they are taken out, and at 
7 time when the Sur ſhines, if the 

ind be not ſharp, or Froſt ſevere, at 
leaſt-wiſe in the middle of the day, 
the Door muſt be open. The 
more Air they have Cit the Seaſon 
admit it ) the healthier they may be 
expected. Mr. Evelyn in his Ca- 
lendarium Hortenſe, and Mr. Gilbert 
in his Vade Mecum have © divided at] 
Plants proper for the Greer-houſe into 

2 three 
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three Claſſes, ſhewing which are moſt 
tender and more hatdy. 


' Upon every Removal in or out of 
the Houſe, which will be twice every 
Year, refreſh the Trees in the Pots or 
Caſes with good Earth, 14kine ſome of 
the old out, and looſening what lies 4- 
mong the Roots: Let the Earth put in 
lie higher than the out-ſide of the Pot 
or Caſe, becauſe it will ſink. 


As ſoon asthe Trees, ec. are pt in 
or out of the Houfe (having been re- 
treſhed with Earth, as aforeſaid) give 
them Water plentifully, even lit runs 
out at the bottom. After long Froſt, 
if the Earth be dry, give them Water 
alſo; and when they arc abroad in 
May, June, and Jily (unleſs there be 
grear Rain) moſt kinds will bear it twice 
a week; in Arenſt and Septexler once iti 


ren days may ſuffice. 


As they grow bieger they ought to 
| e 1emoved into larger Pots, Boxes, -or 
Ca'es 3 the moſt convenient time for 
ſuch removals is the beginning of 4- 
pril generally ; ſon:e hardy Plants may 
| e 
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be. removed ſooner :-: To. perforns it, 
lay a Courſe of Rubbiſh, as Brick-bats, 
"Chips, and Sticks orderly, that wet may 
- | paſs through in the bottom: of the Pot, 
4 Box, or Caſe you deſign tq remove the, 
of Plant into , about three jnches 2hzc 
more or leſs according to the, bigneſs 


ll of it,, and upon that lay a coxrſe of good 
»+ | Earth pre6'd dow hard, as 43g6 as the 
middle of the Pot, ec. Then remove 
the Plant put. of its former Pot in this 
4 | manner, with a Trowel or otherwiſe take 
- {| the Earth out that lies near the. Por-, 
« | fdes round about the Roots,. and part. 
e | Of that on the top of the” Roots, and.. 
| then draw the Plant gently out, with as, 
g | Much Earth as will hang upon it, ſuch 
; | Roots as. are; bare ſhorter, and-;if they 
» | grow thick, or. croſs one another, ſepa- 
- | rate and thin., them , and then. ha- 
\ | ving . fitted the Earth as aforeſaid in 


the new Pot, @&c. for receiving the 
Roots, place 'the Tree in it,- and preſs 
the Mold about it, water 1t very well, 
and let it (ſtand in the Conſervato- 
7y a while after, till the Seaſon 1s fit to 
ſet it abroad. 


Q 3 Much 
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Much of this Diredtion will ſerve for 
the firſt Planting Greens in Pots. 


' Before Plants are removed out of the 
Houſe, they ought to have the Duft 
and Filth bruſh'd off them, and then 
waſh'd with a watering Pot 5 and do 
this as oft in the Summer as they are 
duſty, it will preſerve them beautifi. 


And this is what ſhall be ſaid in gereral, 


with this only Addition, That it is a 


great fault in Gardizers to bring up thoſe 
Plants zenderly in Houſes, fome whereof 
in any arts others in good warm places 
under Walls, will bear almoſt any Winter, 
unleſs there be a great extremity of Cold, 
when a littfe covering with Mats may 
be neceſſary ; for all Perſons find, that 
notwithſtanding great Skill and Care us 
ſed, many hous'd Plants become feebi 


and wealthy, and ſome periſh. 


CHAP. 


4 
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C H A P. XVIL 


Of ſeveral Plants in Particular. 


ECT. 1. Of Oranges and Lemons. Sowing Seeds 


Sow the Seeds of well 7:pe or 
rotten Oranges ( the ConfeCtioners can 
helpone to plenty) on a Hot-bed, ſoine- 
what decay'd or cold, in the beginnihg 
of April, the breadth of two or three fin- 
gers deep in trills or holes prickr in ; 
keep them there with conventent 14- 
tering untill the end of July or begin- 
ning of . Azguſt, and then with ,ſome 
Earth about the roots tranſp/art them 
into Pots, four or fiveof the luſtieſt in 
each Pot, water them and as the wea- 
ther grows coldcover themin the nights 
till Vovember, and then they ought ro 
be pur in the Houſe: Or elfe ſet the 
Seeds be at firſt ſowed in Pots in 
the Spring, and place the Pots in Ho:- 


| beds, andthis is the beſt way. 


O 4 And 
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And according to the gereral rules 
before laid down, preſerve them un- 
till they are biz enough to enoculate, 
which 1s 'to be done in July of Auguſt, 
or as ſome will have it done in the be- 
ginning of April, placing two buds op- 
poſite to each other, within an inch 
of the Earth they ſtand in, or elſe 
graff them by approach in the Month 
of 1, AY. | , ; 


Seft.2. Trees may be bought ready raiſ- 
they comeout of 1taly,if they can be had 
in Apri{ or the beginning of May its a 
goon Seaſon. "Theſe come with the roots 
are, Orin clods of Earth. | 

Thoſe which come with bare roots 
have commonly their heads bare of/eaves. 
If it be not done betore, they are to 
be trimm'd from head to togt, ( that is) 
all the . ſmall wigs of the head cut oft 
cloſe, .and the b;jz ones ſhortened, 1o 
4s to bring it when it ſhoots forth to 
a. proper round figure, and all fuch 
ſmall or.-fibrous roots as are d-y,, and 
others as far as they are dcad raken gf 
clear and even. | 


This 


and Green-Hou|, es. 


This done plunge the roots for five or 
fix hours in common water, and then 
plant them in prepared Earth in 4af* 
kets, and ſet the baskets in a mode- 
rate hot-bed, made in a ſhady place (or 
elſe the Trees ought to be covered 
from the piercing heat of the Sun, 
with mattraces on frames over them, 
or ſome ſuch like covering) and thus 
with moderate waterine (ſo as the 
mold may be a little moiſt ) let 
them remain all the Summer in the 
hot-bed, and in the middle of September 
( ſooner or later as the weather 1s 
foul or favourable for that time of 
the year) remove them into the Green 
houſt, put the baskets into the. Cafes 
fitting for the "Trees, and laying Earth 
about them, the baskets will rot 
time enough for the roots to ſtrike 
through. | 


As for "Trees brought into Englars 
with c/ods of Earth upon them, the 
Tops muſt be 7rim'd as the other, and 
pare a little of the Clods, 1o as to come 
at the Roots and cat alittle off the ends 


of them, then with care p/urge the clod 


into water and continue it, untill it 
| h hath 
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hath given over 6b«bbling, being, then ta- 
ken forth whole, let it dreiz a little, 
and then place it in a basket with earth . 
and order it as the former. 


Some put Soft-wax on the heads cut 
off. I think ut's needleſs untill the 
Tree hath ſhot-forth, and then the top 
ought to be ct cloſe to the beſt pla- 
ced, ſtrong, uppermoſt {boot , and be 
covered with c/ay as in Graffing, ora 
mixture of Bees-wax and Oy in ſuch pro- 
portion that it may be phable and work 
in your hand, But for ſeveral reaſons 
clay wrought with pretty long hay is 
beſt. 


Though ſome of thoſe bought , 
ſhould not ſhoot forth the fir/t year, yer 
cait them not a way, tor they may at- 
terward. 


Se. 3. The beſt Earth for the Pos 
or Caſes is thus prepared ; Take good 
natural ground next under the 7arf 
free from Stones, rather ſold and heavy 
than over light ( or if you have time 
to let it he to rot 'T rf and all mix this 

with 
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with half as much Sheeps-dung or rot- 
ted Neats-dung, or for want of ſuch, 
the duxz of an old Hot-bed, and thus 
being mixt, it may be uſed zew made, 
but 1t*'s much better, if mixt and /ayz 
ſometime on a heap, and /creex'd when 
it is to be uſed. After this manner'is 
prepared Earth or Mold for Planting, 
Removing or Refreſhins Orange Trees. 


SefF. 4. Beſides the former pruning at of pruning, 
the firſt planting Orange Trees, it | 
ought to be done twice in a year at 
leaſt, to keep them in handſome [bape 
and form: A Stem of three or four 
foot high may be moſt ſuitable for 
Trees in Caſes. 


The Figure of the Top ought to 
be a broad-round, a little Piramidical , 
bur not ſharp, when ever it ſhoots fo 
tar on each ſide, as to enlarge it felt 
above one foot in the Diameter, that's 
a ſufficient groprh for one year, and it 
ought to be reduc'd to that, at leaſt 
if ſome ſhoots have grown longer thar 
is above half a foot on any lide they 
muſt be ſhortzed, and care taken ( as 
near as may be) to keep all ſides of 

an 
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an equal /exzth from the Stem, whe. 
ther it hath grown more or leſs; No 
Sprigs muſt be permitted to hang-down 
further than they are a cover to the 
branch they grow upon,the much greater 
part ought to grow {lopingly ap: 


_ ward. 


This with what is already laid 
down in the gexera/ direCtions I hope 
is ſufficient iftrudtions for the Inge- 
nious, | 


Limon-Trees require the ſame Go- 
vernance as the Orange-1rees do, only 
they are fomewhat /e/s patient of 
Cold. 


of 


ard Green-Hou ſes. 


Of Bayes and Lawrels, 


Seft, 5. Hereare divers forts of 
Bayes ; The common 
kind is not only a well ſcented Tree, but 


very beautiful, when duly ordered ; 


Being planted in Pots, Boxes or Caſes, 
it may be kept in the ſhape and fize 
as Orange-Trees are, or planted abroad 
it may be permitted to grow toa confi- 
derabſe heighth,and almoſt of what ſhape 
the manager pleaſeth. 


They are raiſed by Berries, Suckers 
or Layers, But I may lay down this Al- 
ſertion' in reſpect of theſe and general- 
ly of moſt Plants (wviz.) That thoſe 
which are of flow growth, make leſs 
progreſs therein, and are /eſs beautiful, 
when raiſed by Layers, than thoſe thar 
riſe from Berries, or good Suckers. 


AS 
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As to railing the Bay-tree of Berries, 
they muſt haz on the Tree, untill 
they are droping ripe, and be gather'd 
ary, and put in dry Sazxd to\lie in the 
Winter, and ſet in Rows or 'Trills in 
March : For the firſt twoor three years, 
they ſhould have ſome covering in cold 
weather, the ſharp Ea# and North 
Winds are more pernicious than F7o/? 
or Szow: At other times the Arr is 
good ;. they delight moſt in ſomewhat 
a ſhady Place, but a ho: gravelly 
Land. | 


They are proper for _— or Ar- 
bours, but the moſt beautiful uſe of them 
(if you are not willing to be at the 
charge and trouble of caſing and houſing 
them) is to plant them on Borders near 
Walks, and prune them up clear for three 
or four foot, and then order the 7op to 
what ſhape you pleaſe, it will grow 
thick and full of Branches. 


The Roſe Bay is of two forts, one 
bearing red the other white Flowers, 
but bear no Seed with us. 


The 
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The Indian Bay is a flow grower and 
tender, requiring to be hous'd in the 
winter, *tis excreas'd by Layers. 


Lauruſtizus 1s of two ſorts ; the one 
hath white Flowers with bluſh edges , 
the other enclined to purple, flowring 
in the winter ; both forts grow by a 
Wall or Pale very well, bear Berries 
from which or Layers they are eafily 
encreaſed. They may be ſet in Pots 
or on Borders, and being ſupported by 
a Stick kept ſtraight, and have round 
heads, and fo ordered will be very 
hanſome, and double the growth of 
Bays. 


The common Lawrel-tree, were it 


Aromatick as the Bay 'is, I think in 


many reſpeqs would exceed it, being 
eaſily propagated the ſame way, and of 
much {wifter and ſtronger Growth than 
it or any other ſuch like Greex, It 
may either |be kept /aw or ſ{uffer'd to 
grow to what herghth reaſonably can 
be deſired, cut in any figxre or ſhape, 
it abides all weathers ; not but that ſome- 

times 
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times a zender ſhoot may aje in part; 


but that cut off to the next bud, or 
branch will make amends by its growth 


next year; TI much wonder, it is not 


more uſed” for out Walks and Avenues, 
it's commonly employ*d to cover bare 
Northern Walls , and for Hedges , 
wherein alſo nothing comparable to it, 
comes ſooner or proſpers better, it erows 
very well of Layers, and ſome Cuttings 
in moiſt and fhady ground will ake 
well. 


Of Holly and Tew. 


Se: 6. Heſe are two common 


- ae Engliſh Greens, which 
ſor Avenzes, Groves and the firſt for 
Heages T think nothing excells, their 


only fault is the /owneſs of * their 


growth. 


They 


TW » $$ "+ >, - 
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- "They are-propagated by. Seed, which 
ſeldom comes up the fir/e- year: They 
ought to be full ripe before / gathered, 
preſervedin dry Saxd until March, and 


then Set. or Sowed in a ſhady place in 
moiſt ground and matered in the 


Summer, 


This is certainly the beſt way to 
have plenty of them, and curious trees, 
though the ſooner will be to get ſeats 
of -them out - of Woods and, Heages, 
and of fſuch':/?ats as came from Berries 
(gathered about Allhallowtide.) ſcarce 
one will faz/, bur ſome perſons em- 
ploy'd to gather theſe /ears go to a 
Holly __ and take off the lowelt 


. branches that have -made theinſelves Lay- 


ers,, and got ſome little Root, and bring 
theſe. for Plantine, many or , molt of 
which commonly 22//carry, though cer- 
tainly with a little Art (viz. ) caſting 
in Earth among and upon the'brazches 
that grow, pear the ground, .in a years 


time@ the might plenty of good Lazers - 


e had. 
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If you plant a Holly. Hedge of ſeats 
that are a foot or more /ong, after a 
yeers growth /ay them down and cover 
with Earth all except a branch or two 
of the T P and they will ſhoot forth 
thicker and ſtronger from that. part /aid 
down and come ſooner to a better hedge 
than otherwiſe. 


It may be an Additional grate to a 
Holly Hedge, if at two or three yards 
diſtance, you graff or inoculate -one of 
them, with a S:riped Holly and ſuffer 
it to pow up above the Hedge to what 
heighth and 1n what Figare you think 
good. 


Theſe Hedges are very Joes ro. 


be ſet within a Pale, that ſtands fora 
defence to Fruit, that grows on theourt 
ſide of a Garden-wall ; and may be kept 
cut at what heighr is beſt, regard be- 
ing hadto the zearneſs it grows to the 
wall, which it ought not to give ſhade 
on. Bur its pricking it may be Means 
to deterr ſome Robbers. 


5-3 1. Q_ 0, Po9- 
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In many Countries there grow ſuch 


plenty of Holh-Treesand Eughs, that one_ 


Man in a days time may find and get. 
«p, two three or four young Trees of 
eight or ten foot high, with good bo- 
dies, fir for Groves or ſome -particuliar 
Avenues ; Where ſuch can be had mas 
ny years advance is gained of raifing 


by Berries or Seats: 


There are divers ſorts of /riped or 
variegated Hollies, formerly a great ra- 
rity, and always very fine: theſe are 
encreaſed by layers, but much ſooner by 
graffing or inoculating upon the Green 
Holly. . 
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Of Cypreſs and Tuniper. 


Set, 7. He Cypreſs is raiſed of 


| Seeds. Sow them in 
March or in the beginning. of 4pri{ on 


a bed of fine Earth well preſſed down, . 


ſift mold over them about an inch thick, 
water them always in dry ſeaſons. Af- 
ter three years growth they ought to be 
tranſplanted, when you do it; cat off a 
hands breadth of the Top, and c/ip the 
{ide Branches, which being yearly 
ſhorn ( it ought to be done in warm 
weather in May) may be kept 
furniſht- from -the” 7p tro © the” borrom 
with green Prarnches and to =” in a 
Piramiical form very beautifully with- 


out binding as 15 commonly practiced ) 
for that hinders the; growth of the- ſtem 
or body in ſtrength; Tf the top branch 
be weat, ſhorten it ſometimes that it 
may ſhoot {{roager, 


Or 
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+ Or you may raiſe fine hedpes of them, 
by ſowing the Seeds in a Trill, and 
when they are grown two” or, three 
years, take up the { upernumeraries for 
planting elſewhere, leaving them about 
a foot diſtance one from the other, 
which being kept clipr on. the 9p and 
ſides will make handſome ever-green 
ee No LIE Ta 


Its a curious Tree for fome peculi- 
ar Avenues which fancy may lead un- 
to, which ſhould 'be"a place well de- 
fended' from ſharp winds, in Tuch they 
have been known frequently "to, grow 
to a great height and very beautiful; it 
is a great evi/ that often befalls them 
in ſevere Wizters , to have a great part 
of their branches killed. This miſchief 
1s not ſeen in a Tree that with due or- 
dering may come very near it, in its 
beauties ; that is 


The Juniper , which, tho they grow. 
in Buſbes in the Commons where Cattle 
pr Sheep brouze upon and crop them, 

et have I ſeen them taken out of 
oods with ſtraight bodies eight or 
ten Foot /ong, but theſe ( as all Trees 
P 3 in 
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in'Coples are, were weak in their bodies) 
had not” frenzth in_the Stem proporti- 
onable to their herght, 1 doubt not but 
with' due ordering they might be 
brought to handſome "Trees for 4- 
VERMWES. ; 


They may be raiſed plentifully from 
the Berries, or young Plants may be 
had "out of many Commons in England, 
which being a little trimed and plan- 
ted, after a years growth may have 
the crooked part cut off, and the. next 
ſhoots may grow .up to ſtraight and 
handſome Trees : Or they will make 
curious hedges or Arboars being ordered 


arrned b wm” ry b+- 
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Of the Firr and Pine-tree. 


SefF. 8. HE Firr and Pine are 
' raiſed from Sezeds,or Ker- 
pels, which ate lodg'd in Conesor Ap- 
ples that grow upon thoſe Trees, and 
are beſt taken out, by - expoſing the 
Cones to the Fire, the heat whereof 
making them gape, will ſoon diſcover 
the Seed. © | 


Sow them in March, rather in Caſes 


than otherwiſe, that they ' may be re- 
-ov'd from place to place as' the Yeaſow 


requires. At firſt ſowing place them 
near the Sourh-ſide of a Wall ; when 
they are come up, and the Sun hot, 
remove the Caſes into a mare coo! and 
oſt place. In the beginning of 1Wis- 
ter return them to the fortner Wall : 
Thus, do for at leaſt the - firſt three 


Years. 
P 4 Ii 
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I If you ſow them in Beds of Earth, 
ſhade them from tlie p7erc7ng heat of the 
Sun-beams in Summer, and cover them 


lightly in Winter. | 


; The Seeds ought not to be ſet or ſown 
; deep, but covered with light Mold : 
When they are coping up, let a Net or 
defence. be ſet over them to 'prevent 
Biras plucking them up, which they are 
apt to do.by taking hold of the Husk 
or remaining. part of. the. Seed, : that 
-comes,-up0n; the, young Plants * Head, 
When they are about two inches high ; 
ſift Earth about them; to uphold 4 
weak Stalks. | _ 


The firſt three or fout Years they are 
of growth, arid ſotiewhat tender, 
but then you may traziſplant them, cut- 
ting off the de Branches; little” of the 
"Roots, and none of the rop. | If the place 
'be near tgawhich they are to be remov 4, 
preſerveſome of the Exzth' they grew'ih 
about the chief Roo?s; ſhortning «the 
ends of Juch as hang dur ;, and fo {et 
TS, 7 TITTY Yo 2 


a _ 


There 


"+S CD. 


and Green-Houſes. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe Trees, 
all which require the like' ordering, 
and ſuffer by removing, eſpecially the 
Pine, which often miſcarries: There- 


. fore-(if Circumſtances will allow '#t) 


the beſt way is to raiſe them of Seeds, 
in the place where they are to ſtand, 


for thereby they would have much ad- 


vantage in their growth, every remgual 
theardiog (if not endangering ) the 
fame : However, after they are well 
rooted they thriye very fall, in forty 


Fears time growing to large Timber, 
ww " q 


ere they like the Land. 

They are very graceful in Atexues 
and Groves ; and nothing is better to 
be planted about Bowling-greens, or. ſuch 
places where the Leaves of other Trees 
at their falling, becomean Annoyance tp 
the Ground, _ m_cV * 


LY 
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An Addition by an Emincot Gar: 


diner. 


HE Firrs of all the kinds may 
ſtand in their Seed-beds for two 


; Tears after they are ſown ; and ſome- 


times, in caſe they do not ſboor much, 
they may ſtand to the. third Year. 
But as for Pin#-tr2es they _ to be 
—_— out from their Seed-beds the firſt 
'Year aiter they are ſown ; for they 
are Plants that generally ruz down into 
the Ground with a T av-root, and are ve- 
ry difficult in growing after they are 
removed : So that the beſt way is to 
make the Ground fir where you intend 
they ſhall be planted, and fo put in 
the Seeds, It's a Tree that grows very 
much in a few Years, when kept clean 
from Weeds, and ſuffered to continue 
where they gre firſt ſown, and are fit 
to be p/anted in large MWilderneſſes, and 
Groves 


4 


ful 


and Green Houſes: 


Groves near to Great and Noble 
Feats. 2 


Though x be a ſpeedy EPs yer | 


it muſt g/ve place to the. Noble. Train 
of Firrs, of which there are three ſorts 
uſually rais'd in England, vis, 


The Silver, The _ , and the 
Scotch Firrs. by 


The Silver Firr muſt be - allowed tQ 
be the fret, though the Sprace and 
Scotch Firrs are eaſier to be. raiſed and 
procured , the Silver Firr being ſome- 
what ſearce : But Sprace Firr is a No- 
ble and a Uſeful Tree, fit tq make E- 


| ſpaliers , a Method of Planting. to be 


pitied that it ny not been put in pra- 
ctice ce ſoon, þ y reaſon of the þ great uſc- 
of it to break of the cold Winds 
from all tezder Greens and Plants, 4 
ſort of Fences which will be of much 
uſe in time. And theſe Firrs, being 
ſo planted, will endure clipping very 
well, and hereby row very #hick, and 
make a very fine gy 


Theſe 


29% 
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Theſe ſort of Eſpa/iers were firft put 
in practiſe at Brompton .Park, where 
they are to be ſeen of ſeveral forts, 
made of PForeft-trees, Fruit-trees, and E- 


. 


wver-Greens. 


| we Of Phillyrea and Alaternus. 


* $e&f; 9: WY Hlhyres is a fine green 
"Tu Ts LG Re Shrub, yet in 
a© very = Winter , upon an Eaſt 
all, '1t hath been k'd alwoſt to 
we Toru hdres ing cut 
"cloſe* down , it hath quickly 'grown up. 
Tr "may be raiſed by ", bur 
hey are '/ong 1n* coming; up, and it 
-is* eafily encreaſed by Pier? or Cat- 
tings. | | 


* 1 


Beſides 


—w 


SR... A. 2 x o 


and Green+Honſes. 


_ Beſides. the Green there are divers 


Variegations of them, one of Yellow . 
and Green, , called the Golden Phil. - 


lyrea, another edg'd and ftripd with 
White called the Silver.  .. ” 


They are uſed to cover Walls, or 
for Hedges, and in little Sraxdards , 
either on Walk-ſides or © Corners of 
wrt where being prun'd, clip- 
ped, and duly ordered; they are ve- 
ry beautiful, eſpecially* the 'S/vey , 
which deſerves care ; therefore | (if 
they are not 'in- Pots to be' hous'd) 
let them have a covering'in ſharp Wea- 


ther by a Mer, or ſuch like, to de-' 


fend them. 


Alaternus ,*'' or Ever-green:Thorg, / is 
likewiſe 'a - fine Green for - Hedge 'or; 


Wall, and-either way will: grow to a: 


great height if permitted/ and ſupport- 


ed: *'Tis very hardy, raisd of Seeds, 
which are ripe in Azg#ſt': Some ad-- 


vife to gather \it before it' is very: 
ripe. ' If the Seed be kept iſt 
April, and then ſowed, it wilt come- 
up/.in little ' more than a'' Months: 
time, 

There 


Gage 
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There are ſome few more Ever- 
green Shrubs, and great variety of 
green Plaxts, , curious in their j4 
whereof ſome are variegated; for which, 
T . hope, the Rules foregoing are ſuffi- 
cient. 


The enumerating of them would 
ſerve to. no. other uſe than to ſwell 
this Volume .to a greater Bulk than 
is deſigned ;. I rather chuſe ro refer 
you to the fight of them at Brompron 
Park beforementioned, which, I am 
certain , will yield Pleaſure :and Sa- 
tisfaction to' thoſe that will view them 
in their proper places. | 


. Reager, | have no more (and Iam 
fore well aſſured there's little more 
neceflary) to' ſay to thee as a Plan- 
ter; but - when' thou goeſt to work 
of theſe Direions,” then, as a good 
hriſtian, obſerve the CharaQters of 
the Divine Wiſdom, Power, and Good- 
meſs, that ' thou ſhalt every where 
meet with in this. ingenious and be- 
neficial /Employment, and chiefly take 
notice how all ends in that which 
x ſerve 


ind, 


OL _ 2 0_ cm woos we. an Wy. O35 wa, Rin 


aud Green-Houſes:' 


ſerve only for thy own uſe and plea- 
ſure ; therefore praiſe and adore him, 


and obſerve his Bounds inthe Enjoy- | 


ment : And in ſo doing thou maiſt 
have the benefit of, and.I will take 
my leave of thee, -in- the Words of 
him that ſpake of Trees : From the Cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the Hyſ- 
ſop that ſpringeth out of the wall. Go thy 
way, eat thy Bread with joy, aud ariph thy 
wine with a merry heart ;, for God now” ac- 


cepteth thy works, Eccl. 9.7: 
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ro Catalogue a Choice 
"Fruits, ſet in order as 
they. are ripe for eating: 
' And alſo of Greens and 
| Bloſſoming Shrubs: Tobe 
had at Bromptom Park, 
near Kenf/mgton. 


Rench Primitive, 
LaCuiſſe Madam, 

Ls Grand "Rrany 

La Petit Blanquet, 

La Muſcat Robert, 

> Jargonelle Pefte, 
ir ſans pean. 

L Eager 


ourdon, 

L IO e vert, | 

t\ Taly Flower, | 
La Fondant ae Breſt, | 


a a a tl en i Rn 


Pol £3157.) va 
Autumn Berganidh"d T'%S 
La Bree. 


OO. bin T 4 


Prer Rog 

Katharine. 

La Pe } 6 AJTK i MK 
LOO JP wn $ 


Jy 
bt 
E 


D Amador. 

LaV, o__— 

L a Chaſſery, 

LU Ambret, 

La Petit Oin, 
L'Eſpin a' Hyver. 
L, x St. Gerabs, ”. 
La Colmar. . ; 
La St. Michel. 
La St. Andrew. 
La Brut boji, 

Lia Bugs. 

Swan's Ep. 


A 2.) 1 
FOE FF.) 
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Li Bon C etien a 

La Liver: Chr ae . 
La bon C bretey a Mate, 
La Ca dilkges . - 7d tang? 2þ 


yLUMS | 


Li RFI f » 
io Katharing, __._ _ © 
4 bricor- 

Fa nat PA rico: 

L'Empreſe. * "V0 

La Reems Claxd... 

LImperial, "Þ ; © 

oY ET en 

Sel. wa 

D-Ortleans. 

Fotheringham.. Wi 20 
HR EY 

Damaſcen Notr | 

wg < Tore, | 

Maſſel. | 

White Prunells, 

Blue Primorden, 

Red Imperial. 


\ 


Blue 


Biae, 4 Damoſeens \ + pd 
» — * Si.) 


White HIER 
Sheen Plum. _ 
Virginet: #7 
NEO -. 
Savil, WY 


APRI COTS. 


Oranze. . 


Standard, or Braffts | 
Tar ky. g 
Maſculine 


Roman. 


Las APE} 1 "1 1 
PEAC HES 


La Magdalen nk. 
La Magdalen Rouge. 
La Mignone. 
La pavie blanch. 
LU Alberge Rouge. 
Fa Bouraos. 

[i Bell Chev ereuſe, 


,-Q;2 


£3 


-+aI 


wo 


La Parpree. 
Le Ami able 
Las Never. 


Monnt 

Paſs 'Violet* LS 
Old Newington. 
Katharine. 


NECTRONS' 


Fiolet ba 1 PF 
Red RE 
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FEST SETS | 
 Chtigbe-Fraits. ©4225 


2VINE SS 
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Early Carran. © 
_ Carran, or wa 


wh} Muſeadine, 


Re | 

White e972 N 
Greeſlin, Frontiniach,c 
Black, ISAS 
DP Arboy. { (0495 
Pearl Graft,” © F wets 


FIG” 


White < » $5 \ 
Blue, ; K & 


, ad t 
White-man, | © _ 
Datth;" \ F \.0-4 Wt 


Roh io | * 
3 | 


Pear Ruſſe 
'1 - 

Golden _ 
July Flower. : 
Fug Apple 

n A 
eſe ”y pl - TR 
Quar agding, | 


Pome 


% 


Choice Fruite. 


Pome # Apee. 
Ruſſet Renner. 
Greey Rennet. 
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Ever Greens Broad-leav'd. 


FN 
Hollies ftripd and plain , great 


.-—— PAFIGHIES.--- "TIRE 
Poe rip and Plain, 
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